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‘Different minds 

Incline to different objects; one pursues 

The vast alone, the wonderful, the wild; 

Another sighs for harmony and grace 

And gentlest beauty. 

Such and so various are the tastes of men.” —AKENSIDE. 
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REVIEW. 


THE PARADISE OF COQUETTES.—A ‘Poem in Nine Parts— Philadel. 
phia: Published by M. Carey; and Wells & Lilly, Boston—1816—12 mo. 
p. p. 201. 


I+ is so rarely that the critick of the present day can bask in the 
meridian sun of poetick genius, that he naturally hails its warmth 
and effulgence, with extravagant rapture, when he is so fortunate 
as to behold beauties without a blemish, and to see ability guided 
by taste. ‘The author of the present work, whoever he may be, 
will not long remain unknown. The praise he merits, and the 
honour he will receive, must hunt him from his retreat; and gra- 
titude for the benefits he has conferred upon the taste of the age, 
will be superadded to admiration for this peerless production. 
That he is a poet of the ancient school, does not at all detract 
from his merits; on the contrary, it is a circumstance that vastly 
enhances our pleasure, and augments his perfections; it is a title 
of distinction founded on the possession of qualities, whose in- 
trinsick beauty and excellence, could not fail to beget correspon+ 


dent effects; and to give an example of perfection to the world, 
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> 
which they could not neglect without the suspicion of dulness, 
nor admire without implicitly condemuing the whole race of new 
fashioned verse-wrights. 

Our poet in giving to the world an old fashioned satire, as the 
present work must to its honour be called, has judged it proper to 
adduce his reasons for so unmannerly an obtrusion into the cir. 
cle of prevailing taste. This object has led him to embellish his 
poem with a preface, which may justly be regarded as equal to 
auy of Dryden’s critical essays, that he was in the habit of pre- 
fixing to his works. It is an elegant, profound, and complete 
criticism, upon the various kinds of English peetry now in repute; 
aud traces to the original source, the lamentable obliquities that 
prevail in our taste, and influence our judgment. Having painted 
the situation that he finds himself placed in, he thus continues: 

“In these circumstances, with warm admiration of the genius 
of the great masters in the other departments of verse, but with 
a wish to direct some little attention to a province that seems to 
me to have been unworthily neglected, I venture to submit to the 
publick the following poem. It is an attempt to represent the 
manners which are living around us—to trace to the heart many 
of those little passions, which are suffered to appear to the eye 
only in the smile or the frown—to satirize what is worthy of 
satire, but to satirize playfully, rather by painting than invective; 
and at the same time to enliven the picture of the mere human 
scene with some of those imbodied shapes of the fairy world of 
fancy, which, powerful as they are in embellishment, it is too 
much the fashion of modern poetry to disregard. 

“It is an attempt,however, only; and an attempt,of which in the 
present direction of publick taste and studies, even though I were 
nore disposed to regard the piece itself with all the ordinary 
vanity of authorship, I should be far from anticipating with much 
confidence the success. The poet of chivalrous adventure re- 
quires, for the interest which he wishes to excite, only those sym- 
pathetick passions, which nature has provided for him in every 
breast; and all, or almost all, who have received the general 
instruction that is necessary for being readers of poetry, can feel 
the charm of sentiments of elevated virtue, and of pictures of 
the well marked passions and pleasures and sufferings of lile. 
But the fightand playful species of Epick is addressed to a smal 
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circle. It requires, in those wiiom it addresses, a knowledge not 
merely of the tone of that society from which its heroes and he 
roines are drawn, but in combination with this, a quick perception 
of the lighter shades of character and passion, which are invisible 
to common eyes, accustomed only to the broad and the glaring: 
and an acquaintance with those beauties of praver poetry, which 
are often meant to be suggested to the reader’s mind, not with the 
coarseness Of parody indeed, but in shadowy illusions, which 
without tae coarseness, have all the light contrast of parody 
itself. Itis not among the young, who are quickest to admire 
and the warmest to praise, that such poetry must look for favour, 
but where favour is far more rarely to be found, among the ma- 
ture in experience and discernment, whose susceptibility of lively 
admiration has been cooled by the very culture which fitted then 
to judge, who are slow therefore to be delighted, and who express 
their delight in terms of calm and quatified appreval, that are 
the best voice of fame indeed, but are fame only to those who 
know how to estimate the minds which have conterred it.” Se 
much in regard to his design, and expectations. Preface, p. xxiv. 

We would emphatically address the reader’s attention to the 
following observations upon some of the admired sorts of pre- 
vailing poetry; and if his taste is bad, it will be corrected, if it is 
pure, its purity will be confirmed, 

“Be the cause what it may, however, the fact is certain, that 
the light and playful fancy, which amused the gravity of ous 
great-vreat-grand-fathers, is now but little visible, in the poetry 
of their gayer grand children. Even our satire, partaking of the 
‘elfishness of our serious passions, is only for the leaders, or 
followers of a political party; and, beyond the compass of an 
epigram or an epilogue, a song or a parody, it seems to us 
scarcely conceivable, that there should be any relation of verse 
and smiles, 

“In this almost exclusive reign of the graver muses, two styles, 
ofa very different kind, have absorbed and divided the general 
admiration; ballad style, and the serious descriptive. 

“Of these the more popular is. without all question, the ballad 
‘tyle. Tuse the phrase, without meaning in the slightest degree 
‘0 depreciate, by an humble name, compositions that must be 
tlowed tabe of the hichest merit. whatever be the denomination 
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employed to include them; and merely to express that sort of 
manners, which was formerly considered as peculiar to short 
romantick narratives in verse. 

«That this style has many excellences, cannot be denied—and 
excellences, which are perhaps of greater value, in the long com- 
plicated story of modern poetick romance, than in the short and 
simple pieces to which it was formerly confined. By its abrupt- 
ness, it enables the poet to present his pictures more vividly; 
since it frees him from all the forms of slow and ceremonious 
transition, which often, in the regular Epick, prepare the reader so 
fully for what is about to be presented to him, that the picture 
itself is in a great measure anticipated, and however new, seems 
scarcely to have the charm of novelty. How dull would a tra- 
gedy appear, if, at every shifting of the scene, during its first 
representation, some very kind friend at our elbow were to be 
unwearied in telling us: «Now the Princess is gone, to prepare 
the poison, which is afterwards to be slily mixed in the bowl for 
her rival,” &c. &c. This sort of small prophecy which is often 
unavoidable in Epick narration, is a duty that is not imposed on 
the ballad poet, who is allowed a far greater exercise of the ma- 
gick of his art, and whisks us from Britain to the Holy Land, or 
from any part of this terraqueous globe to any other part of it, 
with ten times more rapidity than an ancient poet could have 
ventured on his humbler excursions from Thebes to Athens. 

“If the poet,in adopting the style of our ancient minstrels, pro- 
fits by its licensed abruptness, he profits no less, in the additional 
force of seeing reality, which he is enabled to give to his descrip- 
tions, by a privilege of an opposite kind; the privilege of almost 
unbounded minuteness of detail. Whole armies may be made to 
parade before us, with all their caparisons, and weapons of death 
or defence; and from the feather or the horse-hair, that dances 
on the crest, to the ponderous spur on the heel, every piece of 
every species of accoutrement may be described, with the tech- 
nical fidelity of a didactick armourer or a controversial antiquary. 
The advantage, in impression of truth, which a picture derives 
from this minuteness, is far greater than might be supposed by 
those who look back critically on the description, and from the 
measurement of its length as a whole, infer a corresponding wea- 
riness, which perhaps was little felt, when object sneceeded 
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eyject rapidly, in the original perusal. In a work constructed 
ona different model, so cumbrous a detail would indeed be re- 
jected, with instant dislike, as implying too little of that selection, 
which we require in the picture of an artist, who sets out with 
the assumption of a character of high finish: and this constant 
accompanying impression of want of taste in the poet, would 
deprive his minuteness of the effect, which otherwise it might 
have succeeded in producing. In the ballad, however, no such 
counteracting impression exists, to check the spontaneous feel- 
ings. The minuteness is considered as in perfect congruity with 
the species of composition. It is what we expected; and there- 
fore, since it does not bring the author himself before us asa 
delinquent, it allows us to receive quietly the images which he 
presents tous with a distinct particularity, that makes them felt 
as real and almost familiar.” 

We pity the reader who cannot perceive and relish this deli- 
cate strain of biting irony; and almost compassionate Scott, 
Southey, and Co. who are so cruelly satirized by this sarcastick 
poet,even in the vulgar dialect of prose. But we will not inter- 
rupt the picture of our anonymous Hogarth, in painting The 
Poet’s Progress. 

“Together with these advantages, (he continues,) in the liveli- 
ness of its abrupt transitions, and the graphick fidelity of its pic. 
tures. there can be no doubt that the ballad style derives much of 
its powerful impression, from its association with the feelings of 
early years, in the romantick literature and traditionary lore of 
the nursery. Of that little circle of erudition, tales of wonder 
formed the principal part; and even the faintest and most sha- 
dowy reminiscences of those, may well be supposed to be attended 
with some portion of the pleasure, with which we view a scene, 
that recals to us the distant home of our youth. How much of 
the peculiar charm of national musick, is derived from the early 
songs, that lulled the infant to slumber, or suspended the sport 
of the boy, when he rested his little head on his mother’s knee, 
to gaze, and listen and weep. Ballad poetry is to us, during 
life, like those first airs, or at least, like airs that partake, and 
till present to us in a different form, the well known character 
of the national melody. It charms us perhaps as excellent in 








itself; but it charms us too as the awakener of emotions of other 
vears, 
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“I know, that by many fastidious criticks, the ballad style is,on 
this very account, regarded with unjust disparagement. It seems 
to them childish, and unworthy of the approbation of men, be- 
cause it has many resemblances tu tat which pleased them when 
children. They forget, how much of ali that man admires js 
founded on the same principles, from which the delight of tie 
ballad flows. It would not be easy, in an analysis of the plea- 
sures of taste, to find a principle of more general operation, tian 
that which invests with peculiar charms, whatever is representa- 
tive of the studies or pastimes that first occupied our thoughts. 
It is the duty of a great poct, to avail himself, as fully as his 
subject admits, of all the sources of pleasure in our intellectual 
and moral frame, and for availing himself, therefore, of the asso- 
ciations of early wonder and delight, when there is no sacrifice 
of higher or wider interest, he is as little reprehensible, as for 
rendering instrumental to his art, in the most exquisite tragedy, 
that early love of imitation, which becomes apparent in the first 
exertions of the infant, and converts into a little drama, or pan- 
tomime, so many of the sports of the succeeding years of his 
boyhood. 

“It is not the philosopher, then, but the mere verbal pedant in 
criticism, who can suffer himself to be misled by the prejudice 
that every thing must be childish, by which children are pleased. 
Yet, though the ballad style is not censurable on this account, 
there are evils that must flow from it, to the poets of genius who 
cultivate it, and to the readers whose enthusiastick admiration 
such powerful genius may excite, which must always render the 
popularity of that style an object of regret to the philosophick 
critick, even when he may himself feel, in his own lively emo- 
tions of sympathy with some suffering hero or heroine, the com- 
inanding influence of the very sway that he deprecates. 

‘It is the duty of the poet, as I have said, to aveil himself, as 
much as his subject allows, of all the sources of pleasure in our 
mental frame, that lie within the compass of his art. But of the 
many sources, of which he may thus occasionally avail himself, 
for particular purposes, all are not alike worthy of his mightier 
and more comprehensive efforts. There are local, and temp 
rary. and accidental associations, as well as associations that may 
be said to prevail universally; and he alone, it is evident. cam 
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expect to be the poet of all ages and countries, who, preferring 
what is universal in oar nature to what is partial and transient, 
addresses himself to the feelings of all ages and countries. Many 
peculiarities of the ballad style depend, indeed, on the very na- 
jure of the mind, in some of its liveliest susceptibilities of emo- 
tion, and therefore on principles whick must be of constant ope- 
ration, wherever there is a bard to sing, and ears and heart to 
receive the song. But how many of its peculiar forms, that in 
themselves have no beauty, and would be regarded as insuffera- 
bly dull and tame, or stiff and quaint, are consecrated to us only 
by the remembrance of similar phrases in the early legends of 
our youth, and where that elevating influence never has been 
felt, or has ceased to be felt, must appear in their genuine awk- 
wardness or meanness. ‘There can be little doubt, that, in such 
acase, a foreigner, who knows our language well, but has stu- 
died it only in our best works, will often ascribe to the imitator 
what was meagre poverty of plirase only in the sorry rhymings 
which he imitated. Nor is it quite certain, that, even in our 
own country, the early associations, which now confer dignity 
on the occasional harsh or prosaick phraseology of the ballad, 
are likely to subsist as long, as that perpetuity of reverence 
which every poet must wish, for all the forms and phrases of 
his own works. Whatever little philosophy we may exercise 
with respect to ourselves, we have of late grown wondrously phi- 
losophick, in all matters of the nursery. Within those walls, 
where they once presided as divinities, ghosts and goblins have 
a0 longer a permitted entrance; and the place of the dark and 
shadowy tales, which spoke of them, is supplied by innecent mo- 
ralities of little masters and misses, or miniature encyclopedias 
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of half the sciences and arts. It is far from improbable, that be- 
fore a few generations shall have passed away, the very name otf 
ghost and goblin may be unknown to the baby philosophers of 
bith sexes, who may be trained to lisp and prattle unmeaningly 
about experiments and propositions, around the very fire where 
their little predecessors had laughed or trembled, at the tale ot 
the merry fay or cruel genii. 

“This slight and uncertain evil, which a poet of genius may pos- 
“bly suffer, froma his adoption of certain forms of ballad expres- 
wn, that must continue as his, though the feclings which canse- 
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crated them should have ceased, is however scarcely worthy of 
being mentioned. The great and certain evil of the style is the 
facility of passing current imperfections, which in any other 
species of composition, he would be under the necessity of cor- 
recting. How many harsh or feeble lines, how many discordant 
images, are admitted by him, because he remembers the Norfolk 
Tragedy, or Chevy Chase, or some other ditty as fierce and dole- 
ful, and relies on the remembrance of them by his readers! The 
most useful of all lessons, which a poet, or a writer of any kind, 
can receive, are those which he derives from his own mind, dur- 
ing the process of steadily correcting what is imperfect. Every 
fault which is thus removed, prevents many faults of future com- 
position: and he who too readilv allows a blemish to remain, in 
the confidence of its being overlooked, is not merely deprived of 
the benefit of this salutary self-correction, but will learn to be- 
come gradually more and more self-indulgent. It is not in the 
exorcism of vices of style, as in exorcism of a different kind, in 
which the banishment of a single devil might be the introduction 
of many worse. But if one fault, of which an author is conscious, 
be suffered to retain its place, a whole legion will soon be there, 
and the end of that man will be worse than his beginning: his 
works will be less esteemed, because they will truly be less 
worthy of esteem. 

“The peculiar licensed facilities of the ballad style, then, are 
injurious to the poet himself, in that progress of excellence, which 
is the noblest destiny of all that is not absolutely perfect. But 
it is to the delighted and devoted reader chiefly, that the style is 
hurtful in the corruption or perversion of his taste. Paradoxical 
as it may appear, it is hurtful, in a great measure, by that very 
vividness of interest, which it may seem the perfection of poetry 
to produce. It must be remembered, however, that vivid interest 
may be excited by narratives, simply as narratives, independent- 
ly of all that distinguishes poetry from prose; since a novel or 
romance gives pleasure of the same intense kind, as that which 
the minstrel excites. The interest, which a poetick narrative 
thus affords, merely as a story of marvellous incident, will be 
confounded then by those who are not in the habit of very nice 
discriminations, with the pleasure which it excites as a poem: 
and the mind, affected with the mixed delight, will naturally be 
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jed to admire most what has excited this interest in the highest 
degree. It will assume, therefore, a false scale, in its measure- 
ments of poetick excellence; and, in comparing the most exqui- 
site compositions of a calmer kind, with some hurried and tumul- 
tuous tale. of peril and mystery, will feel only that the one has 
awakened more lively emotions, and will err therefore, in award- 
ing a superiority which is not justly due. The more habitually 
the mind may have been stimulated, by perils and perplexities, 
and legendary wonders of all sorts, the less lively of course will 
be the interest which it feels, in simple imagery or sentiment. 1 
am not sure, that he who gives his nights and mornings to the un- 
ravelment of the mysteries of our circulating libraries, will be 
the fittest to feel the beauty of a simple and comprehensive 
theorem in geometry. Yet there is not here the same source of 
errour, because the excellence of a novel, and the excellence of 
a mathematical demonstration, are felt at every moment to be 
diferent in kind. But in poetry, a certain species of interest is 
unquestionably essential to excellence, and though this interest 
is far from being precisely the same with the eagerness of curio- 
sity excited, or the vivid delight of curiosity gratified, they may 
yet be so intimately blended, that common eyes may be incapa- 
ble of distinguishing, in the complex gratification, its faint and 
shadowy elements. It is very manifest, that what affords plea- 
sure must at least have had the merit of being fitted to produce 
pleasure; and it is not very wonderful, therefore, that the work, 
which forces the reader along, and makes him turn every page 
with eager avidity, should be classed by him above pieces of me- 
rit infinitely superiour, but which charm only with the simple 
beauties of poetry itself. 

“The injury to the taste of the reader, however, does not arise 
merely from the higher excitement, which the mere adventures of 
aromantick narrative afford:—for this they only partake with 
sume of the noblest forms of poetick composition, in the drama 
and regular epick. it arises still more from the kind of archetype, 
which is constantly presented to the mind, and presented to it 
in association with all the pleasure, which the individual work, by 
its own surpassing beauty, may have excited. ‘The whole good 
or evil which a work produces, is not that which flows directly 
irom itself. It is one of u class, and as one of a class, it often 
47 
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injures, by faults from which itself is exempt. To be delighted 
with a ballad is to love in some measure ballads; and to have been 
often thus delighted, is to think with a sort of grateful admira- 
tion of pieces, which but for the superiour works that have se- 
duced us, we should have regarded with contempt, or at least 
with indifference. It is no small benefit to the purity of the ar- 
tist’s individual taste, when he has not to confer dignity ona 
species of work which has been before debased, but when the pre- 
existing models are such as it is possible for his own high genius 
to surpass indeed, but which never can be regarded without ad- 
miration, even when so surpassed. ‘The works, which the ballad 
style brings before the mind, are works that abound with all the 
faults of a barbarous age. They are not like the Jupiter and 
Apollo of Greece, a nobler form of all that is noblest in the ex- 
ternal majesty or grace and beauty of man, but resemble far 
more the rudely carved blocks, that, with abundant ferocity of 
eyes and mouth, but without a single arm or leg, have long re- 
ceived the worship of some savage tribe—or, at least, some Deva 
of Hindostan, sitting cross-legged, with a dozen heads, and thrice 
as many hands. An excellent sculptor, by the exercise of all 
the embellishing powers of his art, may indeed form, even with a 
reseinblance to such figures, an object that may command the ad- 
miration of all who see it. But, marvellous as the display of that 
art may be, it is not by the assiduous contemplation of such pro- 
ducts of it, that a Phidias is to be formed, or the eye that is to be 
worthy of estimating the works of a Phidias. 

‘Short as the period has been, since the revival of this taste, 
sufficient proof has been afforded of the admiration, that may be 
reflected on a whole class by individual works of excellence. 
We have lived to see all the embellishments of the press be- 
stowed on the most miserable rhymings, that chronicle the feasts 
of some petty marauder—not for the sake of the light, which 
even such petty chronicles may unquestionably throw on more 
important contemporary history—not as elucidating the progress 
of the finest of arts, and presenting a picture of the amusements 
of our feudal and semi-barbarous ancestors; but as poems, 10 
themselves worthy of an admiration, which, as yet, we never 
think of bestowing on meagreness and meanness a little nearer 
io our own time. ‘The qualities which we admire as ancient 
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however, we may gradually learn to admire too when modern: 
for it is impossible thus to have increased our admiration, of what 
is rude, without some corresponding assimilation of our taste to 
the still duller rudeness of discernment, which, at another pe- 
riod, could listen to such strains, as the sublimest poetry.”— 
Page xvii. 

Thus we have attended our author, till he laid open the causes 
of the bad taste that at present prevails, and which suggest of 
themselves the only remedy for its correction; this is the entire 
disuse of the ballad style, and romantick subjects, of the bar- 
barous ages; all which we fervently hope to see very soon ex- 
ploded. 

We could wish to extract some other passages, on different 
abuses from his interesting Prefac. if cur limits: would permit 
the diffusiveness of his reasoning; but while we reluctantly ab- 
stain from this, we must remark, that had he written nothing 
more than the Preface. he would have established his claim to the 
reputation of genius, and extorted our praise for his good taste, 
and excellent understanding. 

Having detained the reader, longer than custom will warrant, 
upon this part of the poem, we shall introduce him to the Para- 
dise itself, after keeping him so long in suspense at the portal of 
pleasure and of beauty. “The character,” as he himself de- 
cares, “in which the poet professes to speak, is that of the Poet 





of Woman—he is supposed to be addressing woman and woman 
only; and addressing her on adventures of which she is the hero- 
ine, and on charms and graces, which it is the whole history of 
her beauty to have exercised with failure or success.” 

The poem is divided into nine parts, each part distinguished by 
a separate title, and an analysis of the topicks of which the poet 
discourses. The first part, entitled “The Poet,” permits him te 
unfold his own office and qualities. 


“Port of Womax—for that proudest name, 

I leave the contest of all meaner fame. 

Let man, the niggard of a chill renown, 

For fools who court it, save his laurel crown; 
Unworthy he of rapture, who would pay 

One leaf of myrtle for whole wreaths of bay. 
Ne’er shall he know to win a tender sigh, 
Who trembles at each wPinkling critick’s eyes 
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The strain which bids the varying passion start, 

Must seek its triumph only from the heart. 

One look, ye Fair! his happy fate secures, 

Who asks no smile, and dreads no frown—but yours, 
Votive to you, my lyre of myrtle flings 

No sound of horrour from its silken strings; 

Bids no stern Major sterner Majors meet, 

Nor softest Ensign gasp, but at your feet. 

Tho’ gentle ears the wild tumultuous breath 

Of sighs, and savage metapiors of death, 

Low murmuring moans, that buz along the dance, 

When lore or lordling falls at every glance, 

Can list insatiate--even the murderous eye 

Would shrink from battles, where ’tis death to die; 

Where beaux, with more than love’s short blindness dark, 

Lose, with their eyes, the power all eyes to mark; 

And heroes, graceful in the mazy strife, 

Loft of their limbs and glory, limp for life: 

While bands, twice butchering, every wound rehearse, 

And softly teach anatomy in verse. 

Of harmless wars be mine to sing the field, 

Where even the vanquish’c conquer while they yield; 

Wounds, which on purest cambrick leave no stain, 

And eyes which, tho’ they frown, can smile again. 
Such be my song to timid woman dear; 

Such ever be the song which claims her ear.” 


The concluding lines of the second part, on the Adjuration of 
Coquetry, are very elegant, and spirited, and witty. 

















“Sooner shall maids, who loathe a single bed, 
Elope to Lectors Commons to be wed; 

And, some gay new gallant too fondly seen, 
Find proctors and divorce, at Gretna Green; 
Sooner shall man, who in the marriage rite, 
Boasts rule and lordship, be a husband quite; 
And brides who vow to honour and obey, 

The oath remember, and renounce the sway; 
Each Opera-box at midnight prayer be seen, 
And Sermons be, what Novels long have been; 
Even fashion’s fickle self to change forget, 
And turn a Quaker--srE 1 TURN COQUETTE, 


In the third part, which discourses of the Genius of Coquetry; 
there is great excellence. The following passage, where he 
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makes his appearance, is replete with all the fire of the Satirick 
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“But hark! What mighty presence fills the air? 

He comes, he comes. No common power is there, 

Sweet melodies reveal him as he flies, 

Gay laughs, and whispers soft, and softer sighs— 

That living musick, still to beauty dear, 

When lyres and lutes but sleep upon her ear. 
Rous’d at the sound, the Fair, with glad amaze, 

Turn’d from her Ottoman her languid gaze, 

And saw—strange transport thrilling thro’ her dread, 

The heavenly form descending o’er her head. 

Beauteous as love he seem’d; but gayer grace 

Laugh’d in his smile, and sparkled o’er his face. 

Like love, when not of bliss he aims the dart; 

But secret malice titters in his heart. 

Loose beam’d his brow; yet tho’ with bandag’d lid, 

His very smile had shewn, what eyes were hid; 

Quick even in softness, flinging dews of fire, 

And sparkling more with triumph than desire: 

Nor like to love’s the plumes on which he hung; 

No backward pinion from his shoulder sprung. 

But where the heart its changeful current flings, 

Flow’d round his breast a beamy zone of wings. 

Behind no quiver shook; no bow-string shone 

With idlejarrows, that can wound but one. 

Each busy hund, to spread its truumphs wide, 

Fiash’d with the bolt, that flames on every sule: 

Loose o’er the right, one burn’d—with equal flame 

The left, half-bent seem’d gathering for its aim. 
In mid descent he paus’d. A soft perfume 

Flow’d as he mov’d his wing, thro’ all the room— 

More sweet than zephyr, when he leaves the rose, 

Or essenced breathings of a hundred beaux. 

Then to the maid, whose half-instinctive eye 

Smil’d to his smile, scarce conscious of reply, 

As when her upward gaze was wont to meet, 

Some earthly flatterer bending o’er her seat; 

Hlis balmy strain as bland he pour’d above, 

As every murmur were a sigh of love; 

But hover’d still, with plumes unweary press’d, 

As it "twere toil to fix, and pain to rest.” 


The whole of this admirable production, teems with the high 
*st creations of fertile fancy, rich in invention, and profuse in 
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embellishment. In the fifth part the genius invests Zephyra 
with the cestus of levity, adorned with various figures, devices 
and representations of love. 



















“First, on the band, the merry sprite above 

Had wrought a simple tale of virgin Jove. 

’T was glowing noon. A woodbine’s flowery shade 
Threw softer sunshine o’er a youth and maid: 
wit! childhood’s tender charms, but woman’s air, 
Of soul than years maturer seem’d the fair; 

Yet well those tender charms could look, untaught, 
What practis’d dames ascribe to time and thought. 
Half seen afar, a little winged power 

Smil’d, as he pointed to another bower; 

Nor smil’d unmark’d. But tho’ her watchful glance 
Had seen the love-announcing form advance; 

Still seem’d her gaze, as soft it turn’d again, 

One only bower to know, one only swain.” 


Zephyra and the Genius ascend to other planets, on their way 
to paradise. 












“Come to thy future realm,” the Genius said, 
As the light cestus clasp’d the wondering maid. 
“Be this thy wafture—chain’d no more below, 
Fly on thy wish, where’er a wish can go! 
Not beaux alone thy will all-powerful speeds: 
Come! follow fearless, where thy Genius leads!” 
She heard—and swift our world of sunshine cross’d; 
And earth perceived not, till its charm was lost.” 


The sixth part, conducts us to other worlds, destined to be the 
future abodes of Coquettes, according to their respective virtues, 

















“Unnumber’d worlds are past—and now, afar, 

With strange sweet splendour shines a brightening star, 
Soft as her liquid beams the dewy Moon 

Exhales, yet lustrous as the orb of noon. 

°*Tis near—and now, as if one spirit thrill’d 

The circling air, with joy diffusive fill’d, 

Thro’ all her frame a tender sofiness glows; 

She feels the charm, but knows not whence it flows. 
“Hail!” cried the Gerius, as the soil she press’d 

With buovant foot. “Sweet welcome to my gest! 
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Within these cliffs, that stretch like circling skies, 
Thy paradise of future empire lies. 
5 Lo, where it opes!”-~—where’er she turn’d her sight, 
Rock rose o’er rock, a glittering mass of light. 
Far winding thro’ the steep, one narrow cave 
To the fenced world within sole ingress gave, 
Not dim like earthly vaults. A beamy wreath 
The self-sunn’d archway flung on all beneath . 
“Seest thou, who, watchful of the path, askance 
Sull on the entrance turns her lurid glance? 
That form is death.” As sickly tremors start, 
The sound flow’d shivering thro’ the maiden’s heart. 
No spectre gaunt she saw, of bones entwin’d, 
With scythe wide-brandish’d, as to sweep mankind. 
Bui a plump dame, of pamper’d aspect sly, 
With fiend-like scowling merriment of eye. 
One land an icy needle arm’d, whose blow 
Numbs at a touch, the quiver ng heart below; 
Yet wrought so finely, that no eye can trace, 
By gore or scar, the puncture’s deadly place. 
Loose from her other hand a pencil hung, 
A feller weapon to the fair and young, 
Light films, to brush from budding cheeks their bloom, 
And print strange livid hues of ghastly gloom: 
Then, while in stony coldness dimly glare 
Eyes, that once sparkled bliss, or frown’d despair. 
She sits, and gazes, with joy—wrinkled brow, 
And laughs, to think, what vows has beauty now!” 


Zephyra now enters the Purgatory of Coquettes, which is 
painted with all the wit and fertility of a superiour imagination, 
iu such terms of punishment as cause the heroine to exclaim: 


7 “Cease, cease, in mercy save me!” cried the fair, 
“Such cruel doom shall virgin errours slrare! 
To hear is half to feel.”—“Nay, shrink not thou’ 
Absolv’d, let past forgiveness clear thy brow! 
Leave those to tremble, who their hearts pollute 
With vulgar fondness, at some trifler’s suit. 
Once thou hast sinned: one pardon sin may crave, 
Thy vision’d glories from new guilt will save. 
Yet, warn’d, remember; and, if love allure, 
Think of iis stain, its penance, and be pure.” 


The Bowers of Paradise open to Zephy:a in the seventh part 
vf the poem, where the poet is still distinguished by all the higher 
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beauties of his art. In description he is equally happy, as ig 
other attempts, of a more volatile and witty nature. 


“When the swift sun has chas’d a summer shower, 
Or evening’s earliest dewdrops kiss the flower, 
His course, half musing, if the wanderer take, 
Down the green lane, or by the tangied brake, 
What thousand sweets the mingling fragrance swell, 
From humid leaf, bright cup, and drooping bell; 
Unknown each odour’s part,—the gentle strife, 
One freshness all of aromatick life! 
Not the coy turf-hid violet only greets, 
Bashful and mild, with undistinguish’d sweets; 
Lost, in the full delight, what prouder flows 
From clustering woodbine, and the flaunting rose. 
Tho’ throb with quicker life his active breast, 
Slow roves the loiterer, by the charm possess’d; 
And still, at every step, the changeful bloom 
New incense breathes, and every breath perfume. 
Such, in those bowers, a joy without a name, 
Which all inhale, yet think not whence it came, 
Immortal fragrance dwells; so, hovering o’er, 
Still charms, sull changes, but to charm the more. 
When beauty carols sweet some mournful lay, 
And the last cadence faintly floats away, 
Till not a murmer breathe, and all be still 
As the warm lip that woke the fervent thrill, 
Who has not felt,—of gifted soul to hear 
More than light notes that die within the ear— 
A softening pleasure pause, as if around 
The air stil trembled with some melting sound? &c. 
Such are the joys, that mingled sweetness shower, 
An atmosphere of bliss from bower to bower, 
Diffusive charms,” &c. 


Thompson’s bathing scene, is equalled, if not excelled, in the 


picture from Part Eight, On the Joys and Graces of 


** So when serene the noontide radiance glows 
On some calm bank, which rocks and woods inc!ose, 

Where, long embower’d in gloom, the sunny rill, 

Glad sparkling in the beam, tho’ bright, is chill, 

On that warm sod uncross’d by wanderer’s path, ' 
Some youthful blushing sweetness dares the bath. 






he 
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Half bold, halt irembling, her iast venture thrown, 
Saic from ail view, yet shrinking trom her own, 
Even in the flood, as if one veil \o save, 

With hurrying haste she stoops beneath the wave, 


Then secks the slopy turf, and bends all bright, 


Her dark locks glistening o’er her neck of light. 

W.th what sweet glow the renovating beam, 

Repays the shivering chillness of the stream! 

Life owns, in every pulse, the freshening power, 

And one short shudder warms through many an hour.” 


This, too, is but an image to illustrate an emotion; a simile. 


“Such is that shivering fear, when lovers fly; 
Such that warm transport, when again they sigh. 
Tis quicken’d pleasure all.” 


The Eighth Part thus concludes, with the dreams of the coquette. 


“Close-curtain’d to repose, when o’er her frame, 
Long restless tost a feverish slumber came, 
Still in wild dreams her spirit rov’d unfix’d, 
Where worlds with worlds in rude disorder mix’d. 
Now thro’ mid air the rapid cestus bore; 
Now earth seem’d paradise, then earth once more, 
Herself a thousand shapes, while forms as wild 
Hung round and clamour’d as she langh’d or smil’d.”—~— 
“Bright throngs were met, and near her, tam’d in pride, 
A penitent and slave, the colonel sigh’d. 
*T was joy, till lot with wrinkled brow of gloom, 
Morocco’s dusky envoy cross’d the room: 
What transport then to win, whom seventy wives 
Own’d lord of all their fondness, and their lives. 
Dull the wish’d voice, that once, with truant tone, 
Seem’d as if love’s whole faithless sex had flown: 
Laughs, whispers, smiles, how vain! No charm appear’d, 
But that green turban, and that hoary beard. 

Such Zephyra’s wild vision, till at last 
Sleep o’er her frame a dreamless quiet cast, 
Gave the warm eye in softer dew to swim, 
Sooth’d the quick pulse, that throbb’d thro’ every limb, 
And lenient nurs’d for renovated sway, 
The charms and triumphs of the coming day.” 


To the passages already cited, as eminent examples of the di 
versified beauties of this extraordimary poem, 1 shall add but one 
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more, from the Ninth Book, which is dedicated to “the praise of 
Coquetry;”? and then conclude by a few brief remarks, upon 
the design and machinery, struck out by the poet. The bless. 
ings and benefits, wrought to mankind by this minor vice, are 
poinpously detailed and extravagantly magnified, for the purpose 
of ridicule; and every faculty that is necessary to produce tie 
highest effect of satire, is apparent throughout this part, as well 
as the preceding books. The conclusion is inexpressibly beau- 
tiful. 


“© blest Coquetry! while thy sportful Power 
Leads the fond triumphs of the hall or bower, 
While one brief smile shall half a route deceive, 
And village youths, oft cheated, still believe, 

Be frequent altars thine,—and, as they blaze, 
Due hymns let Beauty’s choral priesthood raise! 
Oft as another hetacomb shall fall, 

A hundred loiterers, victims of the hall, 
Then, duteoys, let the dame, or virgin bring, 
Her votive offering for the conquer’d ring, 
With fragrant essences thy shrine bedew, 

And love’s warm tribute on the alter strew, 
With hundred billets load the pile, and keep 

A flaming madrigal, to fire the heap! 

Joy ot thy busy world, who leav’st no woe, 

No languor, but sweet languors meant for show! 
Without thee, what were man,—condemn’d to prize 
The scanty sunshine of a pair of eyes! 

Her number’d sexes Nature sparing dealt, 

One youth to worship, and one maid to melt;— 
Vain avarice of charms!—for O! how soon 

Thy bounty turn’d to wealth the niggard boon; 
Nor ask’d anew creation’s bright display, 

By simple means magnificent of sway! 

Enough earth’s slumbering loveliness; thy art 

But gave one passion to the waken’d heart: 

Then all was life-—As if some bounteous Power 
Had call’d a thousand nymphs from every bower, 
While each o’er throngs diffus’d her sofi command, 
Each lavish charmer was herseli a band: 

Thro’ love-luil’d bosoms, thrili’d a gayer tone; 

And Nature laugh’d with be wities not her own.” 

“The theme is Clos’d:—yet, dreading to retire, 
My hand, still lingering, wanders o’er the lyre: 
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Well may the conscious bard, sweet listeners, fear 

To cease the happy strain, that binds you near. 

O! by these warm attentive smiles, that hung 

In fond approval, as the tale was sung; 

_ By dearer softness of those grateful eyes, 

In sadness gazing, as the murmur dies! 

To memory when afar this strain shall seem 

Like doubtful musick of some broken dream, 

When even ny lyre, half mouldering in decay; 

Frail, like the feeble hand that pour’d the lay, 

No more to Beauty’s praise 11s tribute flings, 

O! be not he forgot, who swept its strings!’ 








In whatever light we consider this poem, it lays an incontes- 
table claim to uncommon perfection. It is perfect in one sense, if 
the poet has accomplished his design, and thus it would be termed 
eloquent; it is perfect in another, if he has shewn the foibles and 
petty passions he treats of in a ridiculous light, and excites 
laughter, and in this sense it would be termed satirical; it is 
perfect, if he has embellished familiar scenes with the splendid 
creations of fancy; and introduced unknown combinations, array- 
edin the garb of poetick beauties, sentiments, and figures. ‘The 
Paradise of Coquettes, happily combines all these perfections, 
and unites many original features, with common scenes and dai. 
ly incidents, so highly wrought, and richly painted, that the eye 
jsdazz'ed to behold what it is apt to mistake for novelty and in- 
vention. Such is the magick of the song immediately derived 
from Apollo; such are the attributes of a genuine poet. favoured 
with the love and smiles of the Muses. 

This poem is a mock Epick, and of course has its machinery. 
The genius of Coquetry hastens a catastrophe, or suspends tle 
action; the graces, and smiles, also have their shares in the busi 
ness of the poem, and are no less aérial beings, than a Sylph or 
aGnome. ‘The heroine is perfectly consistent in her character of 
coquetry, and even plays of her art upon the genius himself, in 
the Fourth Book. The action and scene are not confined to earthi: 
the poet has created worlds hitherto unknown, and conducted 
his heroine through higher planets. She traverses the “Star of 
Paradise.” views the “Cave of Death,” 

Purgatory of Coquettes;” she enters the bowers of Paradise 
and sees their joys and graces dancing before her. Thus the 
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poet has precluded the danger of satiety, by varying the scene, 
and touching upon different passions; at the same time that he 
Was » inging the poem to a conclusion. The whole design is ad- 
miia')! y conceived, and skilfully executed. His versification ig 
remarkably sweet and harmonious; his figures are novel and ele- 
gant, his sentiments pleasing and apt, and his imagination always 
vigorous and brilliant. His wit is rather playful than pungent, 
and his humour sometimes excites a smile, but never provokes a 
laugh. In every thing, he is uncommonly delicate and refined, 
polished and complete; nothing could well be added, or improved, 
or curtailed; though if it be possible to conceive a defect in it. it 
is its too great length; vet where to shorten it, would defy the 
judgment of the critick, for every line sparkles with superiour 
charms, and every stroke would lop of innumerable beauties, 
which its shortness could not compensate. The moral implied in 
this satire, is too obvious to be overlooked; a Coquette has always 
been esteemed a dangerous, as well as a despicable character; 
whose arts and insincerity have done much to add to the misery of 
life. On the whole, I am firmly convinced, that the taste of the 
a:e must be judged good or bad, according as this poem is admir- 














ed or neglected. If a solitary vestige ef sound sense, pure taste, 
or vivid fanc’, remains wit’ the world. it will honour the genius, 
arplaud the wit, and reward the toil, of this accomplished and 
faithful votary of the legitimate muses. N, 
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The Life of the 'ate Charles Brockden Brown, together with selections from the 
rar si of his printed works, from his original letters, and from his M 8. 8, 
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before unpublished. By William Dunlap, Esquire. Philadelphia, published 
by James P. Parke. 2 vols. octavo. 


Ir was our original intention to have passed by the work be- 
fore us. without hurting the sensibilities of the author, by censure, 
or v st. cting the sale of the book, intended for the benefit of 
the lat» “Tr. Brown’s widow, by any observations tending to de- 
preciate its nerits, and lessen its popularity. We were unwil- 
ling ty sneak truths, that might possibly destroy the only lezacys 
whic’ an author can bequeath to his heirs; and therefore deter- 
mine) ather to hazard some injury to the cause of letters, than 
expose those imperfections, that might result in individual cala- 
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mity t) a helpless female, whom we are disposed to believe not 
less interesting than amiable, and who being the widow of an au- 
thor, and the sister of a poet, has strong and irresistible claims 
tothe friendship and regard of the profession. Since the reso- 
jution was formed, I have been apprised, that the biography of 
Mr. Brown, is printed upon the guarantee of a subscription list, 
that precludes a loss, and at the same time assures a profit; and 
while we have no delicacy on this score remaining, we have dis- 
covered additional and powerful reasons, for giving an unrestrain- 
ed expression to our dislike, of the style, manner, and matter, of 
this Biography; considered distinctly from the writings of Mr. 
Brown; for whose genius I have ever possessed a high respect, 
and whose productions I have always estimated, to the full ex- 
tent of their intrinsick excellence. 

Were indolence and caprice allowed an unbounded sway in the 
republick of literature, we should soon be compelled to repose 
contented with every species of absurdity, and degree of imper- 
fection. Those who seek to avoid labour, will always find a 
plausible excuse for their omissions: which not only satisfy them- 
selves, but in instances that are too numerous, dispose their read_ 
ers to approve of defects, and sanction innovations, which both 
nature and learning would condemn; and which neither excite 
pleasure, nor impart instruction. Modern Biographers have becn 
but too successful in their career of idleness. Hayley has impos- 
ed a huge volume of Letters on the publick, in place of a Life of 
Cowper, and even the classick taste of Dr. Bisset, has so far 
yielded to the prevailing custom, as to entitle the history of the 
times a Life of Burke. Murphy has given a partial history of 
the stage, for a life of Garrick; and Judge Marshall, has written 
the History of the United States, under the title of the “Life of 
Washington.” Such are the depravement and perversion wrought 
in Biography, by fashionable refinement; a perversion that seems 
to be consummated in Mr. Dunlap’s Life of C. B. Brown; where 
extracts from letters and novels, and unconnected fragments of 
Literary Essays, form the boasted biography, of the first profes- 
sional author, that our country can exhibit, who lived by the la- 
bours of his pen. 

For the paacity of events, and uninteresting complexion of the 
Biography before us, Mr. Dunlap alleges in excuse, that the re 
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tired habits of a writer and a student, preclude that succession 
of adventure, and flow of incident, which diversify and epi. 
ven more bustling occupations. But since Dr. Johnson has de- 
fined the province of the Biographer, and illustrated by example, 
the end ef his undertaking, this apology, like all other devices 
to defend weakness, and extenuate idleness, can only be treated 
as an empty expression, equally void of reason, and reality, 
Mr. Brown, like other authors, must have possessed his peculiar- 
ities; he must have contracted particular habitudes of thought, 
and action; he must have had his virtues and his weaknesses; and 
must have indulged in conversation, and given birth to many 
sayings worth recording, for the amusement, or instruction of the 
publick. All this, however. has been omitted by Mr. Dunlaps 
and the omission convinces us, that he was either unfit for the 
station he assumes, or tos indolent to gather the necessary infor- 
mation, for a biography: which, in every sense, is tantamount te 
incapacity. 

It must not be supposed, that we wilfully blind ourselves to 
the double title of this book; but although it purports to contain 
some of his unpublished compositions, it still expresses, that the 
Biography of Mr. Brown is to be the prominent feature of the 
work; and so far is this from reality, that very little of his history 
is to be gleaned from it. Every reader who expects the latter, 
raust experience no little disappointment and mortification; and 
jay it down with an expression of impatience, if not of disgust. 

Of the productions of Brown, distinct from the biography, it 
is not our intention at present, to canvass the merits, or to give 
an opinion. He can neither be praised, nor censured, without 
much discrimination, and I would not willingly hazard the im- 
putation of prejudice, against a writer, that I am disposed to ad- 
mire on some points, and te dissent from on others. 

Mr. Duulap seems to have bestowed as little attention upon his 
style, in the work before us, as lie has allotted to his INGULTICS, 
in regard to the particulars of Mr. Brown’s life. In the former 
respect, he has acquitted himself in a very faulty manner; his 
style is invariabiy slovenly, inelegant, and loose, and possesses 
neither the graces of good writing, nor the simplicity of familiar 
warrative. ‘lo pass over such gross deficiencies in silence, would 
be a degree of criminality, that we could not well reconcile to the 
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functions we have assumed, and the pledge we have given to the 
publick, of being to the utmost of our limited ability, the guar- 
dians of taste, and the opposers of innovations. 

That this book, with every native work we now produce, will 
find its way to Europe, is to be expected, from the regular ar- 
rangements that have been devised for that purpose. As long, 
therefore, as we give birth to such imperfection, must we look 
for the sneers, the censure, and the contempt .of European crit- 
icks. ‘The literary character of the nation, is endangered by 
every crude production of the kind; and if Mr. Dunlap’s book does 
not powerfully tend, to lessen our intellectual reputation in the 
eyes of foreigners, we shall be ready to confess a very agreeable 
disappointment; and plead guilty to the charge of bad taste, and 
had prejudices. 

Wien we pronounce this biography, however, to be dry, im- 
perfect, and uninteresting in the incidents; and slovenly and in- 
elegant in the composition and style, we do it with a full con- 
vietion of the truth of the remark, and a proper sense of the res- 
ponsibility we assume, by so decisive a sentence. Had our li- 
wits permitted, it was our design, to have illustrated and sup- 
ported these sentiments, by apposite quotations from the work; 
but we have been compelled to relinquish the intention, by a 
crowd of more interesting matter. We object, however, to the 
method followed by our biographer, for reasons that are natural 
and invincible; it is incompatible with a full delineation of char- 
acte;, and adverse to perspicuity of narrative, and beauty of em- 
bellishmment; and what is of higher consideration, it is destruc- 
tive of popularity, and expansive circulation: and what avails 
every thing else, if the writer misses the wide diffusion of his 
bok? Both honour and profit, are involved in the work, and 
how few will toil throug’ the bulk of these volumes, to extract the 
small essence of personal anecdote they contain, may easily be 
conjectured. We therefore devoutly wisl to see this monstrous 
species of biography totally exploded; being indifferent whethe: 
‘he author be a Forbes, or a Marshall; a Bisset, or a Hayley. 
R. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


—_— 
GEOLOGICAL INQUIRIES. 


It is our anxious desire to lead the attention of gentlemen, who 
are daily travelliiy through every part of this vast continent, 
with no other object in view than their own amusement, toa 
subject, whose investiyation, while it will open new sources of 
entertainment to themselves, may add considerably to the gen- 
eral stock of useful science. It will be in the power of every 
man, who travels with his eyes open, to answer some of the 
following inquiries. Their object may be seen by the follow- 
ing introductory remarks, for which we are indebted to Dr. 
Bruce’s very valuable Mineralogical Journal. 


“Tue following queries have been proposed by the London 
Geological Society, in order to facilitate, and, in some measure, 


to direct general research, with the view of collecting geological 
facts, so that mineralogical maps of districts, which are now so 
much wanting, may be supplied; that the nomenclature of the 
science may be gradually amended by the selection of the most 
correct and significant terms; that theoretical opinions may be 
compared with the appearances of nature; and, above all. a fund 
of practical information obtained, applicable to purposes of pub- 
lic improvement and utility. 

As these inquiries may prove acceptable to those who are en- 
gaged in investigating the geology and mineralogy of the United 
States, we shall give them full insertion.” 

‘«“Geology relates to the knowledge of the system of our earth, 
ef the arrangements of its solid, fluid, and eriform parts, thew 
mutual agencies, and the laws of their changes. 

“In this point of view, it is necessarily connected with many 
branches of Natural Science, but it is more particularly dependent 
upon Mineralogy, which distinguishes the species of imorganic 
bodies; and upon Chemistry, which investigates the intimate na- 
ture of matter and its hidden properties. 
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,suewiedge of the generai and grand arrangement of na 
ture wast be collected trom a number of particular and minute 
instances, and on this ground the slightest information relating 
to tue structure vi the earth is tu ve re,arded as of some iuport- 
ance. The winer, the quarrier, the surveyor, the engineer, the 
collier, the iron waster, and even the traveiier in search of geue- 
ral information, have all opportunities of making yeological ob- 
servations; and whether these relate to metallic productions, the 
rocks, the strata, the coalo any district; or the appearances and 
forms of mountains, the directions of rivers, and the nature of 
Jakes and waters, they are worthy of being noted. 


I. CONCERNING MOUNTAINS AND HILLS. 
“Are they solitary, or in groups, or do they form a chain? 
If Solitary, 


“The general figure, as conical, pyramidal, &c.—more parti- 
eularly of the summits? 

The height above their base, and above the level of the sea? 

The length, breadth, and general form of a horizental section 
passing through the base, or the ground plan; and the points of 
the compass between which the long diameter lies? 

The degree of declivity on every side with regard to the cir- 
cumjacent plain? 

Do they present on any side abrupt craggy faces, and to what 
points of the compass are these opposed? 

Do these precipices extend to the foot of the mountain, or are 
there at their bottom sloping banks of loose fragments? 

Is the surface smooth or rugged? 

—dry or marshy? 

“To what height does vegetation ascend, and what are the pres 
vailing plants in different parts of the ascent? 

The springs, streams, lakes, hollows, gullies, caverns? 

Whether any loose blocks of stone are found on the surface. 


different from those of which the mountain is composed? 
49 
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“IN ADDITION TO THE PRECEDING INQUIRIES, 
If in a Group, 


“Are the component mountains of nearly the same height? 
Which are highest, the central or external ones? 


If ina Chain, 


‘The outline of the chain? 

Its highest point? 

Its length? 

Whether straight or curved, and extended between what 
points of the compass? 

Whether any lateral ridges proceed from the main chain? 


Il. CONCERNING VALLIES. 


«Their geographical boundaries? 

Their length, breadth, depth? 

Are they occasionally dilated and contracted, or do their sides 
preserve an uniform parallelism? 

Is the bottom or floor even or ragged?—nearly level or much 
inclined? If inclined, whether regularly or interruptedly, and 
in what direction? 

Are the slopes that form their sides smooth and gentle, or rug- 
ged and precipitous? 

Do the opposite sides consist of the same kind of rock, and do 
they correspond in the inclination of their beds or strata? 

Are there on their sides depositiens of water-worn and rounded 
pebbles, either loose or compacted, and to what height do they 
reach? 

Are the detached fragments, by which the bottom is over- 
spread, angular or rounded? of the same species of rock as coll 
poses the sides of the valley, or diflerent? 

Qf what description is the solid rock, or base, upon which these 
rest? 

Are they open or closed at one or both extremities? 
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Jo any subordinate lateral vallies open into the main one, and 
what remarkable circumstances occur at their junction? 

Do streams rise in or flow through them, and in what direction? 


Ills CONCERNING PLAINS, 


“Their shape and extent, with the nature, height, and general 
appearance of the hills or mountains, by which they may be 
bounded © 

The degree and direction of their inclination or slope? 

The natuve and character of the different soils by which they 
are covered? 

Whether dry, or abounding in springs and standing waters? 

If traversed by streams, in what direction do they flow? 

Are the beds of rounded pebbles (if such occur) composed of 
minerals similar to those which form the surrounding mountains? 

Have any opportunities presented themselves, in sinking shafts 
or wells, cutting canals, excavating docks and quarries, and dig- 
ging foundations, of examining the subjacent strata, and what are 
the results of such observations? 


IV. CONCERNING RIVERS, 


“Their source, their mouth? 

The direction and length of their course, and whether these 
are the same now as formerly? 

Their breadth, depth, and rapidity? 

What is the rate of their descent or fall? is it uniform or inter- 
rupted? 

The amount of their periodical increase or decrease? 

The colour, temperature, and other properties oi the water? 

Whether any part of their course is subterranean? 

Do they run in the same direction as the strata, or cross them, 
and at what angle? 

The nature of the bed, whether rock, mud, sand, cr gravel? — 
Are the pebbles of the same rock as that of the aujacent country: 
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V. CONCERNING LAKES, SPRINGS, AND WELLS. 


1.— Lakes. 


“The extent, depth, temperature, and other properties of the 
water? 

The periods and amount of their greatest annual increase and 
decrease? 

Whether supplied by springs or streams, 2nd whether any 
streams flow out of them? 

Of what is the basin composed? 

Are there any appearances that indicate the extent to have 
been formerly different from what it is at present; and does this 
alteration seem to have been gradual or sudden? 

Are there shoals of gravel and Jow lands in those parts where 
streams flow in; and do these increase from year to year? 


2.— Springs. 


“The physical and chemical properties of the water—the na- 
ture of its deposit? 

The quantity discharged in a given time, and the degree te 
which this is affected by dry or wet seasons? 

Fhe kind of rock from which the water issues? 


5.— Wells. 

“Their depth? : 

The number, thickness, and species of strata, pierced through 
in sinking, and the order of their position? 

Whether all the wells of a district derive their water from the 
same stratum? 

Whether, when the water first flows, it rises rapidly and ac- 
comnanied by sand? 

Is the water liable to periodical increase or decrease? 


VI. CONCERNING SHORES AND COASTS. 


“If the shore is flat, to what extent? and whence are the sand 
and pebbles derived? Are they part of the adjacent cliffs, or 
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brought down by rivers, or deposited by the sea? in what quanti- 
ty.and of what description? 

If the cuast is precipitous, the form and elevation of the cliffs. 
with the nature and disposition of the rocks which compose them 





VII. CONCERNING THE SEA. 
«lts depth, tides, currents, inlets, nature of the bottom, &c. 
The beet to which if rises? 
Woot effects has it produced on the adjacent rocks, &c.? 
Are there any indications of its having formerly had a different 
nie 
eveir 





VIII. CONCERNING ROCKS. 





“Their horizontal outline? 
Are they separated from each other by thin bands of clay, or 
other extraneous substances? or slightly joined to one another? 
or firmiy welded togetner? 

When two rock of different species come in contact. is any dif- 
ference in colour, hardness. &c. observable between the adjacent 


; surfaces and other portions of the same rock? 

When a rock terminates at the surface of the earth, are any 
frazments of it to be traced in the form of gravel, &c.? Does it 
re-appear after such interruption, and what is the nature of the 
intervening substance? 

Tle form of their broken ends? 

h Are any rocks observed to terminate constantly together? and 
, what are they? 
ie 
If Stratified, 
C. 









“Is the stratification distinct or indistinct? 

“What is the number and thickness of the strata. and the 
order of their position? 

Do they alternate or recur at regular intervals? 

Do they, whether straight or waved, preserve their parallelism 
throughout, or are they cuneiform, &c.? 
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When vertical, what points of the compass are opposed to their 


sides, and what to their edges? 

What is the amount of their dip, or the angle which they 
form with the horizon, and is it the same throughout their whole 
extent? 

To what point of the compass do they decline? 

Where several strata, of the same species, are incumbent on 
each other, do they differ in thickness or consolidation? 

Where veins, dykes, or fissures occur, are the strata depressed. 
elevated, contorted, or altered in any other way? 

How far does the external form of the mountain correspond 
with the position of the strata? 

If the stratum contains broad and thin distinct particles. (such 
as mica) do these all lie in the same direction? 

Note—Care must be taken in examining strata, not to be de- 
ceived by distance or perspective, or by mistaking fissures 
for stratification, and fallen strata for strata in their natural 
position; and it should be kept in mind, that before the 
inclination of a stratum can be Cetermined with certainty. 
it is necessary that it should be seen on two of its adjacent 
sides. 


If Unstratifed, 


“Are they amorphous, columnar, or in globular concretions? 

Do they split with the same ease in all directions, or have thes 
what is called a grain? 

Do they abound in fissures, and what is the direction and ex- 
tent of these? 


IX. CONCERNING THE MATERIALS OF ROCKS. 


“Are they composed of one mineral substance, or of more? 
In the latter case, which has impressed the other? 

Are they composed of parts cemented together, or adhering to 
each other without a cement? 

Are they granular, slaty, porphyritic, amygdaloidal, or aly 
compound of these? If Breccia, are the included nodules large 
or small, entire or broken, &c.? 
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Do they contain fragments of other rocks, and of what de- 
acyiptiony Sand? Shells? Corals? Vegetable impressions, or any 
thing that appears to belong to a different formation? 

Are there hollow nodules, and in what manner are they lined? 

Is there any character, by which substances found in one stra- 
tum can be distinguished from similar substances found in ano- 
ther? or by which, what have been called primary strata, inay be 
distinguished from secondary strata, and strata of transition? 

What minerals are found to be generally concomitants of 
others? 

How are the several species affected by the combined action of 
airand moisture? Where large fragments lave been torn by tor- 
rents from known rocks, whut is the progress of their decompo- 
sition, and is there any re-aggregation? 

What are the characteristic forms of each species of rock—iw 
inountains? 

in detached blocks? 

How are they atfected by peat moss lying on them? 

What are the plants, the presence or absence of which indi- 
cates the nature of the soil? 

By what local denominations are the different rocks distin- 
tuished, and to what economical purposes are they applied? 


Ke CONCERNING VEINS, 


“Are they of the same materials as the rock in which they 
vccur, Orof any contiguous rock? 

What is their direction with regard to the points of the com- 
pass, and the inclination of the adjacent strata? 

Are they vertical, horizontal, or inclined, and at what angle? 

What are their several dimensions? 

Are they nearly of the same thickness at different depths? 
Do they termiuate ina wedge, and this at the top or bottom of 
the vein? 

Is their longitudinal course straight or curved? 

Is it of uniform breadth, or does it enlarge and diminis? 


Do they ramify, and in what directiun? Do the branches re- 
’nite? 
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In what order are minerals arranged, of which the vein is com 








posed? 

Are there any fragments of other rocks, any pebbles, any ore 
ganic remains among them? 

When a vein comes in contact with a different species of rock 
from that in which it was first observed, is the vein abruptly cut 
off, raised, depressed, turned aside, or are its materials altered? 

If a vein is cut off, or shifted by the interposition of a stratum 
er mass of rock, does it re-appear or recover its direction on the 
other side of the interposed body? 

Is it shifted or cut off without any apparent cause? 

Are neighbouring veins composed of the same materials? 

Have veins, consisting of similar materials, the same direction? 

What proportion do the several veins bear to the rock in which 
they are found? 

Do they run parallel to each other? 

Do they tend to a common centre? 

Do they cross each other, and what phenomena occur under 
these circumstances? 

What is the nature of their floor, sides and roof? 

Do the veins seem to have produced any change on the adjacent 
part of the containing rock, as indurating it, disturbing the regu- 
Jarity of its stratification, &c.? 

Can they be traced to beds composed of the same materials a 
themselves? 


XI. CONCERNING ORGANICK REMAINS, 


‘To what class, and species, do they belong? 

Do they conform to the direction of the strata in which they 
occur? 

Do particular shells, &c. affect particular strata? 

What change have they undergone? Are the vegetables com- 
pressed, carbonized, bituminized, silicified, or penetrated with 
pyrites in whole or in part? Do the shells retain their enamel! 
The bones their phosphoric acid, &c.? 

Do the shells, or other organic remains, appear perforated ot 
worm-eaten? 
What is the nature of the rock or bed in which they are found: 
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Are the bones disposed in entire skeletons? are those of dif- 
ferent animals mingled together? 

Are the shells worn, broken, crushed, or thrown out of their 
natural position? Are the different species confusedly intermixed? 

Does this mixture extend not merely to species and tribes, but 
even to classes? i. e. are the remains of fish and sea-shells ac- 
companied by those of land-animals and vegetables? 

Are any analogous living species now found, or known to have 
been formerly found, in their vicinity or elsewhere? 

Among the various organic remains, can any traces be observed 
of the existence of man.” ” 
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MISCELLANY. 


AN ORATION, 
Delivered before the Philomathwan Socicty of Baltimore, on the 
12th of October, 1815. By Skipwith H. Coale, M.D. 


[rUBLISHED AT THE REQUEST OF ONE OF THE MEMBERS, ] 





“The proper study of mankind, is man.” 


Wuen we enter into the contemplation of man, after viewing 
his destination, comprehending his privileges and his duties; after 
all our balancings of his varied fortunes, we have to lament the 
great disparity between his wishes and his enjoyments. 

In every act of man’s life, in every plan that he forms, in every 
pursuit that he contemplates, in every day-dream in which his ima- 
gination indulges, he is stimulated by the hope of happiness. 

In vain do future dangers, and present difficulties, bar his way, 
and embarrass his progress—in vain do the faded images of joys 
which perish in the grasp, hold up to his reverted glance, the scroly 
on which is written the cold remonstrance, “Tis a chimera thou 
followest,”? Hope still unfurls her gilded banner, and he con- 
tinues the sanguine pursuit. 

Whether we view man as the solitary tenant of some moun- 
tain cave, insulated from all connexion with his fellow-man; or, 
‘xisting as a busy member ef the social compact hope is still, 
wn 
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a 
his guiding star—the principle that animates every exertionn 
that stamps a character, upon every enterprise. 

If nature has thus interwoven into the constitution of the 
soul of man, an eternal principle which points to the improvement 
of his condition, she has not been neglecttul of the means neces 
sary to its establishment. If she has given him wants, she has 
placed supplies within his reach; nay, she has lavished her stores 
in profusion at his feet!—she bids her whole animated world pay 
him homage—bids earth fly through her orbit, to give him change 
of seasons—at his step, the wilderness blooms a garden—to his 
hand the mineral kingdom unlocks its shining treasures—Ocean 
presents his billowy bosom, to receive his burthens—and the winds 
of Heaven are ready to carry him from shore to shore. 

But, when we come to inquire after the sum of man’s enjoyment, 
he informs us that “tis very small,”"—that the morning promised 
what the day did not bring forth—that his expectations have been 
blasted—that his hepes have deceived him—that often when he 
has been plucking a flower, he has been wounded by a thorn!— 
and if we examine the subject on the broad scale of national es 
tablishment, we shall find the picture true. History is little more 
than a catalogue of crimes and cruelties, committed by tyrants 
upon slaves—by slaves against their fellows—by man against lis 
brother—It is but a glass through which we get a view of a stage 
where intrigue for injury intended, and vengeance fer outrage 
committed, are the chief actors. In one place superstition is seen 
sacrificing her thousands at the shrine of idolatry—in another, 
ambition deluging with human gore. the territory that he covets. 
There, nations are seen, plunging themselves into desolation in 
obedience to their despot’s wanton pride.—Here, kings are des- 
poiling without remorse, the fair fruits of industry and science 
that centuries will not replace!—In one corner, holding the in- 
cendiary torch, laughs a Nero, to see his own capitol in flames— 
to hear the groans of his subjects!—In another, an Alexander 


weeps, because, satiated with butchery on earth, he cannot scale : 


the Heavens!—because he cannot fiy through eether with bis 
bloody batallions, and charge upon the inhabitants of other 
worlds! —At the end of each scene of this tragical drama, ster! 
ruin stalks across the stage, and grimly smiling, lets the curtaln 


fall. 
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This is but a faint outline of the picture which history pre- 
ents—And who, that has not his judgment blinded by the 
dark mists of suverstitious credulity, can look wpon such sights of 
yorrour,and cry sallis right”—+God scourgeth the nations through 
one another?” —that will not rather deprecate the dreadful deeds, 
and say, that man is the scourge of man in disobedience to the 
will of Heaven? —W here is the philosophick mind that can « almly 
contemplate the history of men, and be satisfied, without inquir- 
ing into the cause, why every page is written in blood, and blotted 
by crimes? —Where is the philanthropick spirit that can witness 
such dismal scenes, and is not fired with enthusiastick ardour to 
find out some adequate means for improving the condition of his 
fellow creatures? 

In the great chain of created beings, it has pleased the author 
of the universe to assign man his place but one link below the 
aigels—to make him the lord of his sublunary creation—and te 
zive him qualifications and privileges suited to his high post; and. 
to fixan exalted distinction between him and the rest of the ani- 
mal world, He has been pleased to infuse into him, a soul; or, if 
metaphysicians choose, a mind.—And all of man’s enjoyments 
that deserve to be dignified by the name of happiness, he has made 
toconsist in this immortal principles—in this mind.—he has made 
this principle an active one: and therefore man’s enjoyment is in- 
separadly connected with activity.—He has given him the liberty 
uf works, that he may receive the benefit, and achieve the honours 
of doing well. —Thus, he has given man the means of being blest. 
but requires of him to employ those means himself.—He has fur- 
nished materials for the temple of happiness, but man must raise 
the structure. 

In giving him a mind, his great scheme requires that it shall be 
cultivated.—-Hence, the mind is the source of bliss: and the 
quantity that we enjoy is on the general scale in proportion to the 
mero ement of our intellectual faculties. 

Hence te scale of national prosperity, is graduated by nation- 
il intelligence.—io some nations seem to be the sport of capri. 
cious fortune?—does their w avward destiny appear to be the mere 
Pavthing of fate2-—Yet view them closely with the searching eye 
af inquiry, and vou shall find their minds fast bound in the debas- 


‘ig shackles of jenoranee. and consecutive of this dark chaotick 
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state of the national intellect, you shall find their characters 
disgraced, by their suffering their lives, their fortunes, and their 
liberties to become the prey of wanton unrestrained tyranny! 

And here philanthrophy asks the question, “how can their con. 
dition be ameliorated?—not primarily by political revolution!— 
they are slaves!—this would only give them change of masters; 
but by a philosophical one, which would give them change of gov. 
ernment.—Let the light of information find its way to vassal as 
well as lord.—Let not the means of scientifick acquisition be con- 
fined to those who govern;—but also be liberally dispensed to those 
who are governed.—Let the Heavenly luminary of knowledge 
dawn upon the national mind.—Make each man acquainted with 
his natural rights and privileges;—with his duty to himself and 
his family; out of which grows his duty to his country. 

Teach him that it is not his duty to yield his neck to the yoke 
of usurpation—to suffer himself to be chained to the car of despo- 
tism—t» endure the iash of cruelty—to carry against his unoffend. 
Ing neigabour, contrary to his own inclination, the engines of 
Death and Destruction—make him to know his own dignity—the 
post, which God, in his great scheme of nature, assigned him to 
fill—To do all of which, make him acquainted with the immor- 
tal truths of Philosophy—Then shall the enlightened soul, rising 
upon the pinions of its own energy, soar above the atmostphere of 
superstition—above the clouds of prejudice—and, looking down- 
ward through the lists of society, have a clear view, of the sociaj 
duties, the social privileges, and the social comforts. 

To extend, then, the powers of the human intellect; to explore 
the varied phenomena of nature; to trace those laws, by which 
the Governor of the universe evidently intended, that man’s na- 
tural comforts, his rational enjoyments should be ministered to; 
and the light thus elicited to throw on useful purposes of life—on 
every link of that chain which binds society together tending 
towards an improving condition of human affairs; is a pursuit the 
most important, the most honourable, in which man can engage 
’Tis the only temporal work that deserves to be inscribed with 
the word “glory.” 

The first of our institutions in which the influence of education 
is conspicuously displayed, is government—Government, while if 
bounds the sphere of a nation’s action, and fixes the line of de- 
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markation between individual rights, is the bulwark of national 


safety —the shield of the individual head.—The vital principle of 


everv government is supposed to be justice—no government is 


considered 


just that is not derived from the consent of the gov- 


erned:—consent implies a judgment, and judgment knowledge.— 
Can, then, the ship of state be safely steered, when imbecility 
holds the helm? Does reason expect that a people’s right will be 
maintained where its guardians are the delegates of ignorance 
and of prejudice? Can any but a learned people support, with 


effect, that 


sublime system whose every department offers scope 


for the exercise of consummate abilities? Let a retrospective 
glance at governments furnish the reply! 


But whe 


never, at any period of the world, a people have pur- 


sued education as an important object; when by scientifick acqui- 
sition, their views have become enlightened—their conceptions 
enlarged—a code of equal rights, as naturally, and as undeviat- 
ingly springs into existence, as does the plant from the cultivated 
soil. Witness the states of Greece—they flourished under the 
benign influence of an independent administration, while the 
other nations of the earth, recognized law under no form but 


force. In Greece, happiness fix’d her abode in the sanctuary of 


justice—Greatness took his stand on the temple of freedom— 
whilst in the land of her neighbours, slavery toiled beneath the 
scourge of royalty—or wretchedness marked the footsteps of 


anarchy! 


Greece was learned—and while in the bright blaze of 


science she shone resplendant, all other nations rattled their 
chains in the dark! 


A no less brilliant example of national liberty growing out of 


national improvement of intellect, is seen in Rome. No sooner did 
the Roman people feel the exalting power of science—no sooner did 
their minds glow with the truths of Philosophy, than the shackles 
which bound their wills and fettered their energies, were burst 


asunder! 


The truncheon fell from the palsied hand of Tyran- 


ny—and Rome was free!—she stood in the plenitude of her great- 


hess—=in the majesty of her learning, tle triumphant mistress of 


the world! 


Since this period, centuries have elapsed in which freedom 
was a sound unknown. Some partially succes=ful attempts have 


been made 


to abridge the prerogative of regal sway—but the glo- 
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ry has been reserved for thee, oh Genius of America!—of again 
waving the banner of f;eedom!—and of proving to the world, that 
the sacred rights of a people are never so secure as when guarded 
by themselves. 

Are there any objections urged against our institution? Yes— 
it is said that freemen will not promptly imbody themselves in 
martial array to march wherever commanded by their rulers. It 
is said, that before they buckle on the sword, they will pause. and 
reflect—they will inquire into the policy, the expediency, nay, 
even into the justice of the enterprise! ‘This, instead of being a 
defect, I trust we shall find is one of our first and most impor- 
tant privileges—that it is the rock on which our safety is ground- 
ed. But, when hostile feet shall tread the land of freedom, let 
the streights of Thermopyle, the plains of Marathan, and the en- 
trenchment of New-Orleans, bear witness, that “freemen will 
stand between their loved homes and the war’s desolation-” 

From these examples, without adducing others, it would seem, 
that in proportion as men become really exalted in intellectual 
independence, partly by the majesty of that spirit, which looks 
indignant on parasitical servility: and partly by the more divine 
spirit of philanthropy, which delights in extending its arms to 
suffering humanity: tyrannical superstition, together with politi- 
eal injustice its kindred fiend of darkness, will be spurned from 
the baunts of men. 

The second point of view in which we are to consider the in- 
fluence of education, is its effect in relation to the custom of war. 
War. in its general character, whether just or otherwise; whether 
its object be defence or conquest: is the greatest barrier to the 
progressive improvement of the human mind with which reason 
has to contend. 

Why does the sum of our learning consist of fragments col- 
lected from the works of different nations through different, and 
often remote periods of time, instead of presenting the view with 
a continued series of discovery and improvement, carried on in 
every nation and increased in every age? The reason is obvious. 
The improvement of every country has been continually inter- 
rupted by war. Progress has been checked, and acquirement has 
heen destroyed. The finest productions of ancient taste—the 
most splendid performances of ancient genius have been trodden 
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in the dust by that fell fend, whose occupation is destruction! — 
whose life is drawn frém the follies of men—anu whose glory is 
their ruin! 

lam not engaged at present to prove that war is at all times 
avoidable:-—nor am | about to undertake the dreadful task of de- 
picting its horrours—this 1 refer to the imagination of every hear- 
er. Is there any one present who is unprepared to hear, that war 
is abundantly fruitful with calamity? —that it is generally subver- 
sive of every thing valuable to society?—to him Ido not address 
myself. 

‘Says an enlightened author of the present day, and of our 
own countrys “War has been so long fashionable among all na- 
tions, that its enormity is but little regarded; or when thought 
of at all, it is usually considered as an evil necessary and una- 
voilable. Perhaps it is really so in the present state of society, 
and the present views of mankind. But the question to be con- 
sidered is this; cannot the state of society and the views of civi- 
lized men be so changed as to abolish a barbarous custom and 
render wars unnecessary and avoidable.” Now how are the 
views of civilized men and the state of society to be thus changed? 
It is to be effected by a disposition excited in civilized minds to 
aspire to a point of intellectual exaltation from which the down- 
ward glance shall see war in its full deformity!—shall see that 
our honour does not rest upon the point of the sword, nor our 
glory upon the destination of the flying ball—shall find that the 
thing is not happiness which we derive from inflicting misery 
upon our fellow creatures. And here a sentiment will gradually 
rise, that will proscribe plunder and rapine, as fit business only 
for savages and the wild beasts of the forest. 

Is this chimericalP—Kgrant the work of reformation is slow; 
and so it must continue to be, while reason is constrained to bow 
at the shrine of popular opinion! While military fame, regardless 
of the cause in which it was acquired, continues to be another 
hame for glory. 

So powerful is the force of examp'e—so absolutely arbitrary 
are the laws of custom, that we see even cowards, fearing the 
sentence of popular prejudice, contrary to their inclinations, 
contrary to their own principles of right, fiving to the field of 
single combat—-there, to hazard their lives. the support and hap- 
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piness of their families, their every thing upon the chance of a 
random shot. Were the notion of honour and of glory trans. 
ferred from the field of Mars to that of philosophy, those blazing 
luminaries who are now the soldier’s beacons and the patriot’s 
praise would be forming glorious constellations in the bright he- 
misphere of science, where their splendour, to what it is now, 
would be as the orb of heaven to the smoky flames of battle!— 
The same characters who now dazzle the gaze of an admiring 
world, by teaching men to march, to wheel, to slay; might be 
crowned with universal applause for teaching the mind to think, 
to soar, to expand. Instead of being engaged in carrying the 
thunderbolts of war into the bosom of some blooming country, 
and of having their achievements recorded in blood, and attested 
by the lamentations of widows, and by the cries of orphans, their 
genius might be engaged in training the powers of the mind—in 
giving discipline to the mental forces—in leading on through the 
defiles of wisdom, to the temple of prosperity—in directing their 
intellectual artillery against the demons of errour and of vice, 
under whatsoever banner they shall array themselves for the in- 
vasion of society; and their praise shall be their country’s hap- 
piness—their monument, the benedictions of posterity. 

We have already seen that national improvement is the source 
of national freedom: and our own happy experience proves, that 
a free people are neither calculated nor disposed to enter the lists 
of war, until necessity impels, or invasion calls. 

There is in our nature between reason and passion, a perpetual 
conflict. In proportion as the dictates of reason or of passion 
prevail, so is man civilized or savage—war is unquestionably the 
offspring of passion; and though its incursions have been so 
repeated, and so successful upon the progress of human know- 
ledge; though the proud acquisitions of Greece have withered 
beneath its haggard frown; though the last fading ray which hung 
upon declining Rome, was extinguished by that overwhelming 
torrent, which poured in from the north, carrying devastation 
throughout the then enlightened world; though that same tor- 
rent which beat down tower and town—entombed art and sci- 
ence—destroyed system and order, continued to roll its dark 
waves over the fair face of Europe for a long lapse of ages: and 


has only thrown upon the coast of modern times, a few scattered 
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relicks that point to the glories which were. Still, may not the 
time be at hand when reason is to assume her turn to reign? 
Here, the bright star of hope breaks upon the eye, and leads it to 
the enraptured view of general emancipation, hand in hand, with 
general culture of mind waving the olive branch round earth’s 
remotest borders. 

Lastly, in proportion as the mind becomes expanded by im- 
provement, so will be its capacity for receiving intellectual en- 
joyment. The enlightened philosopher looks into the boundless 
volume of nature, and beyond that veil of mystery which shrouds 
her works from the vulgar eye; he sees a “world of wonders 
rise;” and he enjoys a possession in all that he sees. Through- 
out the animal, the vegetable, and the mineral kingaom, he traces 
those eternal principles which fix the varied conditions of mate- 
rial existence. The animal economy, the variegated characters 
of vegetables, the strata in the mine; all unfold to his examina- 
tion, laws by which the endless processes of nature are carried 
on—laws, which while they are so often reducible to man’s pur- 
poses of practical utility, are ever ready to impress upon his 
wind, images of their own grace, harmony, and sublimity; tend- 
ing to enlighten, to raise, to dignify his powers—and above all, 
to give him more noble, more lofty conceptions of that Omnipo- 
tent Power, who formed and regulates the whole. 

But when the aspiring soul, is 


“Tired of earth 
And this diurnal scene, she springs aloft 
Through ficlds of air—pursues the flying storm; 
Rides on the vollied lightning through the heavens, 
Measures the circling planet’s distant bounds; 
Flies o’er the blazing comet’s lengthened track, 
And, hovering round the sun, looks earthward 
With triumphant smile, and cries, “An undevout 
Astronomer is mad!” 


Then, wisdom’s radiant lustre glowing in her thought, raises 
ter transport of delight, to a level with her etherial sphere. 

But not in scenes like these alone can the mind exert its pow- 
ers with usefulness and delight; general science—the fine arts— 
the principles of moral philosophy open a field for the employ- 
ment of talents whieh promises a rich and a full harvest in that 
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which brightens our view of all the refined relations of social con. 
cord—which teaches pleasure, how to please—which mingles ten. 
sion with softness in every bond of social union. 

But the subject of the advantages to be derived from cultiva. 
tion of mind, is as unbounded as it is unnecessary for me on the 
present occasion further to pursue. 

Philomathewans—I participate the satisfaction which must now 
warm each of your bosoms in the consciousness that your fifth 
anniversary assembly still finds your application unrelaxed. 
Long may your laudable exertions continue to furnish a source 
of usefulness to yourselves, and of satisfaction to your friends— 
and often may your establishment receive that encouragement 
which the presence of an enlightened company bestows. 

Permit me, ladies, to congratulate you on the almost unlimit. 
ed influence which destiny has given you, and which your own 
nature supports over the affairs of the civilized world. 

It is a momentous truth, and never to be overlooked, that on 
the exercise of that influence in a great measure depends the 
promotion of the best interests of society. And in security for 
the happy direction of this influence, to what have we to look, 
but the enlightened condition of your minds, °Tis true, that 
the more laborious, more rugged paths of science do not fall 
properly within your sphere; but there are more flowery paths— 
not less conspicuous—not less luminous, through which it is your 
peculiar province successfully to urge the pursuit of all that pol- 
ishes and adorns the mind—that improves and_ purifies the heart. 

And examples are not wanting, of personages, who, while, 
their acquirements have vindicated the dignity of the female cha- 
racter, have reflected honour on the countries in which they 
lived—names which declare 


“That not in humble, nor in brief delight; 

Not in the fading echoes of renown; 

Powers, purple robes, nor pleasure’s flow’ry lap, 
The soul shall find enjoyment, but from these 
Turning disdainful to swperiour good, 

Thro’ all the ascent of things, enlarge her view, 
Till every bound at length shall disappear 

And infinite perfection close the scene.” 
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PART II. 
CHAPTER XVI. 
the state of Polite Learning n England.—Symptoms of deca 
s ymp yf decay 
in Criticism. 


To speak of a living age, and celebrated characters, is always 
invidious, and frequently becomes dangerous. A writer is mostly 
judged of by the general standard of common honesty; if he cen- 
sures, it is from envy; if he applauds, it is adulation! Ll motives, 
therefore, may plausibly be alleged, when the works of an author, 
wranage, are depreciated, though a sense of truth alone conducts 
the inquiry, and influences the judgment. As envy, however, 1a 
apassion known to be always active, it is mostly considered as 
the universal impulse that promotes research, excites censure, or 
provokes condemnation. Yet in regard to a nation, removed 
many thousand miles from us, the force of this allegation must be 
greatly diminished, if not totally destroyed. And I may speak 
of foreign defalcation in learning, without the imputation of jea- 
lousy, prejudice, or falshood. 

The first symptom of depravement that strikes the eye upon a 
new of England and the United Kingdoms, is in criticism: the 
last resort of a refined ave! Can we view in any other light, the 
prodigious number of critical publications, that are periodically 
disgorged upon the publick, to the distress of genius and the ruin 
iflearning? Of the number of these thrown out by Great Bri- 
tain, it would be difficult and tedious to make an exact euumera- 
tion. ‘That they exceed in magnitude all wholesome and natural 
boportion, to ingenious works upon original topicks, is not less 
Wtorious than it is deplorable. 

Criticism can only be appreciated as salutary, and be made 
‘onducive to learning, as it is genuine in its nature, and restrict- 
‘lin its extensions and it is only genuine. when it bears such a 
‘atural proportion to original works, a3 serves to detect their er- 
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rours, point out their blemishes, and recommend their beauties, 
Yet the latter is not its regular office, except it be necessary to 
prove deformity by comparison, or contrast different taste, by 
genuine and false beauties. The critick is the delegate hon 
nature to mortals; he ought to insist upon her rights, vindicate 
her principles, and redress her grievances; but never to misrepre- 
sent her opinions, pervert her views, or deform her beauty! 

Yet in the present age, how reversed is its character! Vanity 
has swelled it to a sickly magnitude, and affectation has altered 
the genuine functions, which it was delegated by nature to per- 
form. ‘To expatiate on minute charms, indulge in impertinent 
episodes, and speak of every subject in the circle of science, but 
the one under consideration, is but a part of his fruitless task. 
‘The more resplendent office of the modern critick, is to censure 
all boldness of imagination as tumid; and to condemn all solid 
and commanding genius as antiquated and irksome. They seem 
to study the balance of intellectual power; and lest the prepon- 
derance of a superiour mind, should hurl them into merited obli- 
vion, they are careful to repress every exertion, that may even- 
tually rise above them. I speak of the herd. Some there are, of 
a nobler nature. It was the baser kind that trampled upon the 
genius of MWhite, and fretted the generous spirit of the indignant 
Chatterton! 

When one original work supplies a thousand productions of 
ereater bulk, with their chief matter, in the form of verbose com- 
mentary, will it not be allowed as a symptom of decay, and 4 
proof of corrupted taste? Every critick, and hypercritick, must 
give his opinion upon a new work, with all the amplification that 
vanity can suggest; and every opinion must, like a pall over ex- 
pired reason, be supported by the venerable figures of Homer, and 
Virgil, Horace, Aristotle, and Longinus. But the cloak of learn- 
ing often fails to disguise the perversions of impotence. | 

Without insisting on the pernicious consequences that this 
useless redundance of observations naturally begets, by filling 
the world with spurious literature, to the exclusion of more bene- 
ficial productions, and the obstruction of higher improvements, | 
shall merely advert to it, as productive of that decay. aguas 
which every barrier ought to be opposed. Every work of this 
kind occupies the place, in popular taste and opinion, which an 
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original performance would otherwise obtain. If they cannot be 
dispensed with, tiey can at least be restricted. ‘The simplicity 
of ignorance would be startled with wonder, to be told that one 
bovk was merely written upon another, for the purpose of shew- 
ing its title to existence, or to display the erudition and senti- 
ments of the writer. And even refinement will allow, that 
we cannot devise an. practise more rational means of literary 
pleasure and iprovement, our sagacity must indeed be smail, 
and our judgment very defective. Were angels to write books, 
savs Goldsmith, “they would not write folios.” Were angels to 
turn criticks, they would study to be concise, and aim at the im- 
provement of taste, instead of a vain display of useless erudition. 

Experience presents herself as a mistress, to prove the inimi- 
cal tendency of crowded criticism. ‘This identical appearanee, 
is one of the most conspicuous signs of ancient depravement in 
polite letters. From the death of Alexander, the schools of 
Greece became gradually filled with criticks, lecturers, sophists 
and commentators. No original productions of standard beauty 
came into being. Swarms of professors thronged every part of 
the country, and propagated a false taste; till the philosopher 
Proclus, the last of the criticks endued with a spark of Attick 
genius, filled the Athenian chair with more lustre and renown 
than benefit to his own age, or instruction to posterity. 

Roman learning, in its corruption, carries the same mark of 
tumour in criticism. It is natural, that similar appearances should 
denote the same disease through every age; and that ancient de- 
generacy should be characterised by the same features as our own. 
Juvenal has immortalized the criticks of his age, in the temple of 
dulness; and Tacitus has branded with senseless impudence, the 
thetoricians of his time. Was the danger of their frivolity 
thought small, when a Roman censor silenced their loquacity? 

On this subject. so invidious and so hopeless, and in which J 
may be thought not wholly guiltless, it will be sufficient to con- 
dude with the indignant censure of the eloquent Goldsmith.  « 
“lire with indignation,” says he, “when [see persons wholly des- 
“titute of education and genius, indent to the press, and thus 
“turn book-makers, adding to the sin of criticism, the sin of 
“ignorance also: whose trade is a bad one. and who are bad work- 
“men in the trade.” 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
Whether Poctry be on the decline. 


In poetry, the radiance of former perfection appears to have 
been followed by considerable darkness, and, in general, a vitiated 
taste. Every path being strewed with flowers of im; evishable 
bloom, and unrivalled beauty, has driven adventurers, through 
despair, ito the by-roads of invention, and the obscure recesses 
of fancy. By this means many new descriptions of poetry have 
arisen, the brood of ambitious affection! to contest the reign, and 
claim a superiority over classick excellence. 

Most of the established principles which experience and feel- 
ing have proved essential to the production of pleasure, and 
the purity of taste, have been ejected from the prevailing poctry 
of the age. No regularity, in general, is observed in the mea- 
sure of the verse, or the recurrence of the rhyme. All is wild 
without simplicity, rude without nature, and gingling without har- 
mony. ‘The rudest figures are crowded together without adap- 
tation, or propriety, and thrown into a heap, destitute of order, 
connexion, or brilliance, except here and there the solitary glit- 
ter of an accidental beauty. Fictions of the dark and most bar- 
barous ages, portraying ferocity of manners and ignorance of 
mind, are injudiciously selected for the theme of the Muse, and 
untastefully adorned, by the imagination of the poet. Need we 
cite proof, when the portal of poetry is thrown open for every 
passenger; and the productions of the day are familiar to every 
mind? 

Who would compare the rhapsodies, and fancies of a Southey, 
or a Scott, with the delicacy, eloquence and simplicity of Pope, 
Parnel, or Goldsinith? What parrallel could be formed between 
Lewis and Montgomery, and Thompson and Savage? Is the vi- 
gour of Dryden equalled by the impotence of the present age: 
Or is Bowles a companion for Cowper? ; 

Lord Byron is hailed by the popular voice, as the first poet of 
the age: a legal descendant of the ancient Bards, who have been 
carried down the tide of time to immortality! I join in the gen- 
eral acclamation with heartfelt sincerity, and throbs of pleasure: 
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and willingly concur in offering the laurel crown to one so worthy 
of wearing, so capable of adorning it: one whose genius may 
stud it with gems, encircle it with lustre, and transmit it unim- 
paired to posterity. Yet, shall the name of Gifford be lost in our 
shouts of admiration for Byron? Shall Moore, sweet, though im- 
moral, be suffered to repose undisturbed in the secret bowers of 
pleasure, while the gust of fame echoes among the crumbling co- 
lumns of the Temple of Apollo? But it may be questioned whe- 
ther a Triumvirate so powerful, can uphold the sinking fortunes 
of an expiring Art even assisted by the potent genius of Shee. 
May not the triple sympathy of genius be prophetick of the 
same end that awaited the threefold empire of the Roman chiefs. 

Ofall the poems of Byron, “The Corsair” gives the most ample 
testimony of poetick genius. It abounds with beauties original 
and brilliant; its incidents are unborrowed, and its form and 
fashion are elegant, interesting and novel. It is sometimes pa- 
thetick, and frequently sublime, and throughout it maintains a 
majestick and equable grandeur. ‘The passions of the mind, 
whose complications it is most difficult to paint, are portrayed 
with masterly touches, in the passage where Conrad casts off his 
disguise of a Dervise, and winding his bugle, beholds the hostile 
feet wrapt in flames. The fire and the fight are equally bril 
liant; we hear the crackling of the one, and see the panting pi- 
rates struggling for victory. Here his genius becomes fired 
with enthusiasm, and rises to the grandeur of poetick calidity. 
Itis here that Byron appears a great poet; and agitates the reader 
with the same passions he describes! We glow with hope, trem- 
‘le with fear, struggle with adversity, and sigh in despair! 

Asa satirist, Byron is unequalled. But he ridicules Scott, 
whom he sometimes seems to imitate, though not often. After 
all, however, we must remember that Juvenal, the prince of sati 
rists, could excel in this species of writing, when the intellect 
and learning of his country tottered on the brink of dissolution; 
when genius was corrupted, and taste had declined! 


The productions of the herd of poets, however, present many 
iymptoms of a vitiated taste, in the present age. When we cite 
models of excellence, we only shew exceptions to depravity. 
The common mass of poems contains no predominant quality that 
can be identified with any of the beauties of standard worke 
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Their figures are far-fetched, their allegories dark and obscure, 
and their diction affected and feeble. And it would be impossi- 
ble to exhibit a passage in the general run of existing poets, equal 
or bezring any similitude to, one in The Traveller, The Bas. 
tard, or the Rape of the Lock! 

In this cloud of degeneracy, however, another ray of genius 
bursts through the surrounding gloom. <A faithful follower of 
nature claims peculiar attention, for his superiour taste, and 
exalted fancy. The muse of Crabbe soars to the highest beauties 
ona steady wing, in a regular course of uncommon splendour. 
His is not the erratick flight of fashionable fancy, blind in its 
career, and lost in its wanderings. Yet the merits of Crabbe 
can hardly impart a character to the present period. His genius 
was nurtured, his taste formed, and his productions celebrated, 
half a century agu. If indeed his excellence belonged to this 
age, it might confer on it all the renown, that individual genius 
can command. But he is claimed by a brighter period, and re- 
jected by the lenity of more modern times. 

Montgomery, in the cluster of living poets exacts some dis- 
tinction. He may be respected as a primary planet in the po- 
etick system, where it is oftener our lot to behold meteors and 
comets blaze for a moment and fade into oblivion, than gaze with 
admiration on revolving brightness, that keeps its course con- 
stant, and preserves undiminished the same magnitude and 
lustre! 

After all, every one must allow, that modern poetry is vapid 
and feeble, when compared with our primitive productions. It 
vants inspiration and fire; and too often creeps, instead of 
mounting: it rather cleaves to reason, than kindles into entlusi- 
asm. But the inspiration of Song, like prophecy, has I believe 
ceased to exist, as much as formerly: and has left us at the ca- 
price of pretenders, and the skill of imitators. In my opinion, 
English poetry has turned on the decline; and that opinion Is 
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‘*Nor less new schools of poetry arise, 

“Where dull pretenders grapple for the prize: 
“O’er taste awhile these pseudo bards prevail; 
“Fach country book-ciub bows the knee to Baal, 
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“And hurling lawful genius from the throne, 
“Erects a shrine and idol of its own;—” 
ENGLISH BARDS, Ke. 


The difficulty of producing a new perfection, or a ravishing 
beauty, by the sublimest imagination, in the present age, may 
reasonably deter us from the attempt; or induce us to pause, 
before we hazard reputation by the trial. The first inspired 


ts of the world, exhausted the excellences of this mode of 


writing; and only left the pleasure of reading as an inheritance 
to posterity, to compensate them for the loss of some glory, in 
composition. Renown was the portion of antiquity delight is the 
heritage of the moderns. Let us not, however, supinely neglect 
the cultivation of our powers. [t is better to miscarry in a no4 
ble cause, than languish under the disgrace of dulness. And 
while we remember the following truth from the lips of an emi- 
nent critick, let us also remember the glory, as well as the dan- 
ger, of attempting original composition. «The poems of Homer, 
says Dr. Johnson, “we yet know not to transcend the common 
“limits of human intelligence, but by remarking, that nation af- 
“ter nation, and century after century, has been able to do little 
“more than transfer his incidents, new name his characters, and 
“paraphrase his sentiments.” S. 
( To be continued. ) 
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THE LIFE OF WILLIAM COWPER. 
Derived from Authentick sources. 


(Continued from page 315.) 


Cowper seems never to have lost one friend, without immedi. 
ately gaining another. And females were so essential to his 
happiness, that he was never destitute of friends in the softer 
sex; for as soon as he was deprived of Lady Austen, he was 
careful to provide himself with another. Nor does he appear to 
have been of so social a disposition, as to render the presence of 
52 
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his friends an indispensable requisite to felicity. They afforded 
him equal pleasure and amusement at a distance, by keeping up 
a communication of thoughts and feelings, by an epistolary cor- 
respondence. His excessive sensibility rendered this mode of in- 
tercourse more easy and more pleasant to him; while it gave him 
more frequent oécasious of literary occupation, by making his 
leisure sacred, except the few heurs he devoted to correspon: 
dence. ‘These were commonly the hours before breakfast, which 
by early rising, he wisely spent in the discharge of this affec. 
tionate duty. 

The female friend whom he acquired soon after the absence of 
the accomplished Lady Austen, was Lady Pesketh, a cousin, 
with whom he had been intimate in his youth; and whom he 
now recovered as a more estimable friend, after her return 
from foreign countries, where she had mostly resided after 
her marriage. Itis a singular event, that this lady as well as 
the rest of his acquaintance, should have been restored to him 
by his recent works, which being incidentally thrown in her way, 
it is said, she read with great pleasure, and immediately wrote to 
him, in very affectionate and familiar terms. Cowper had been 
so obscure, as to be dead to the world for many years, and per- 
haps some guide or direction was absolutely necessary, in order 
that his forgotten and dispersed friends, might regain his ac- 
quaintance, and renovate his regard. 

The income of the poet was not so ample, as to allow him to 
live, even in his secluded manner, without having a rigid regard 
to domestick economy. And we now find him soliciting, with a 
noble spirit of affection and independence, for that pecuniary aid, 
which his cousin Lady Hesketh had intimated in the infancy of 
their correspondence, that she knew he must be in want of, and 
which she was always ready bountifully to supply. He frankly 
disclaims, however, the want of any necessary comfort; or of 
ever having accepted pecuniary assistance from any other 
person; although he says, it was frequently tendered to him: 
perhaps by Lady Austen, among his other numerous friends. 
An augmentation of his finances, he adds, would agreeably pro- 
cure him little juxuries, which he had formerly enjoyed; but of 
which he was compelled to deprive himself, when Mrs. Unwin’ 
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income had diminished to its present narrowness. Cowper says, 
they had but one common purse, during their residence at Olney. 

He was now busy on his Homer; and amusing his vacant hours 
by writing to his friends, or rather to his friend Lady Hesketh, 
for to her bis correspondence was chiefly confined: in a letter to 
whom he gratefully acknowledges the extent of her bounty, and 
highly extols the goodness of her heart; granting her free permis- 
sion to disclose his labours on Homer, as well as his intention to 
publish expeditiously. At this time, he had so far proceeded 
either in his second volume of poems or of Homer that he con- 
cludes this letter with saying, “Dr. Johnson read and recom- 
mended my first volun.e.”** 

How Dr. Johnson could approve of a blank-verse translation of 
Homer, is, however, difficult to conceive. He had replied to 
Dr. Robertson, when requested by him, to take a part in a poet- 
ical prose version of the Greek bard, “Sir, you could not read 
it without the pleasure of verse.” Thus emphatically affirming 
the futility of this great labour. Yet perhaps when his judg- 
ment was asked by the author of such a work, he thought jiim- 
self bound to give a relative opinion. He might commend Cow- 
per’s translation as the best that could be made in blank verse, 
but did not prefer it to a translation in rhyme. 

The next year, 1786, Cowper found, that a volume of verse 
isa fiddle that puts the universe in motion, as he has himself ex- 
pressed it; for the patrons of his Homer now flocked in upon him 
in increasing crowds; and Duchesses were promoting his interest, 
and diffusing the fame of his intended work. Nor were Lords 
wanting to fill the glittering train. His old and almost forgotten 
friend Lord Thurlow, began to take an interest in his progress, 
and toexert himself for his welfare. He was assisted in his re- 
visalof Homer, by an unknown, but skilful and profound eritick, 
a friend of Johnson, the bookseller. He was relieved from his 
pecuniary strait, and amidst all his labours, was growing fat, 
and becoming more happy. Such is the account he gives of him- 
self at this period in a letter to Lady Hesketh. 

While engaged in his translation of Homer, he seems to lave 
been insufferably worried by the pedantick remarks of a multi- 
een 
* Of original poems, or of Homer? I am apt to think the former! Bos- 
well is silent! A wonder! an omen or a proof 
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tude of self-created criticks, to whose fanciful suggestions he ap- 
pears to have paid more attention, than either their intrinsick 
merit, or the genius of their authors deserved. By following 
the vague hints and arbitrary directions of these intruders on 
learning, he at length brought upon his mind innumerable cares 
unattended with profit; for he says. in one of his letters, that he 
‘altered and altered, till at last he did not care how he altered.” 
His conduct exhibited another example of the truth of the re- 
mark, that he who strives to please every body, will in the end 
please nobody. 

Yet he does not appear to have been trembling!y alive to cen- 
sure, as one would be apt to infer from his extreme sensibility; 
for whena malevolent squib was sent to him by his friends, which 
had appeared in the Publick Advertiser, he totally disregarded it, 
as containing nothing formidable to his fame, or adverse to his 
success; putting a just value upon envious effusions, which 
when unnoted, always die the same day they are born; but 
which, when trampled on by opposition, scatter their sparks, 
and flame with increased virulence. 

The following passage of a letter to bis female friend and cou- 
sin, as it tells us how extremely agitated he was upon almost 
every event, and as it exhibits the peculiar nature of his intellec- 
tual disease, as well as his own opinion of it, is worthy of atten- 
tion and regard: «Assure yourself, my dearest cousin,” he says, 
‘that both for your sake, since you make a point of it, and for my 
own, I will be as philosophically careful as possible, that these 
fine nerves of mine, shall not be beyond measure agitated, when 
you arrive. Joy of heart, from whatever occasion it may arise, 
is the best of all nervous medicines, and I should not wonder if 
such a turn given to my spirits should have even a lasting effect, 
of the most advantageous kind upon me. You must not imagine; 
neither, that Iam on the whole in any great degree subject to 
nervous affections; occasionally Tam, and have been these many 
years, much liableto dejection. But at intervals, and sometimes 
for an interval of weeks, no creature would suspect it. For l 
have not that which commonly is a symptom of such a case. he- 
longing to me: I mean extraordinary elevation in the absence oF 
Mr. Blue Devil. When I am in the best health, my tide of ani 
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ma! sprightliness flows with great equality, so that I am never at 
any time, exalted in proportion as I am depressed.” 

His cousin Lady Hesketh, since their renewed correspondence 
and renovated friendship had commenced, he frequently solicited 
and importuned to pay a visit to Olney; and after reiterated per- 
suasion, she promised to comply with his desire, as soon as the 
summer came on, That season was now approaching, and after 
much delay on her part, and much impatience and expectation 
on that of Cowper, she at last arrived at Olney, in the beginning 
of June, where he and Mrs. Unwin had engaged a person to fur- 
nish her with commodious and elegant lodgings. 

This event he had been anxiously wishing for, and now it was 
fulfilled, it seems to have added to his happiness. She was a 
woman of a cultivated and refined mind; and besides being relat- 
ed to Cowper, they had been inseparable companions in early 
life. Well known to each other in every defect and every excel- 
lence, their intercourse was easy, agreeable and happy. She oc- 
cupied the same house at Olney, which Lady Austen had former- 
ly resided in, and they gained access to one another through the 
same private door in the garden wall. Mrs. Unwin, however, 
knowing their intimacy to be temporary, does not seem to have 
been jealous. 

For the most part, Cowper’s life had hitherto been a scene of 
unvaried seclusion, destitu e both of variety and animation. He 
now. however, availed himself of his cousin’s carriage, in which 
she came to Olney, and began to visit the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bouring country, and to explore those prospects and scenes, 
which he had before admired only at a distance. A diversity 
that probably enlivened his mind, and contributed to his peace. 

The cold now drove Lady Hesketh back to London, and took 
from Cowper this novel amusement. But previous to her depar- 
ture, she had effected a project, conducive to the additional 
happiness of the poet; and for the accomplishment of which he 
had long and ardently been wishing. This was his removal from 
Olney, accompanied by Mrs. Unwin, to the pleasant village of 
Weston, distant but a mile from his old residence, where he had 
remained for near twenty years, it being now the latter end of 
1786. 
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Here he was in possession of every comfort he could desire. 
He resided in a neat and pleasant house, elegantly furnished for 
that part of the country; and he was as happy as occasional sor- 
rows, which none are free from, would permit. For about this 
time, his friend the Rev. Mr. Unwin, and the accomplished son 
of his faithful hostess, died of a putrid fever, leaving his mother, 
his wife, and his children, to deplore with Cowper, the early loss 
of a good and useful man. 

Inthe commencement of the year 1787, he was affected witha 
nervous fever; but it was not of a serious nature, merely depriv- 
ing him of part of his sleep, and producing a slight giddiness in 
the head. He however thought proper to relax a little in his 
application to Homer; and to let the translation droop, while he 
recovered sufficient vigour himself, to execute it with an excel- 
lence that should command success. 

He now became acquainted with Samuel Rose, Esquire, who 
being on his way from Glasgow to London, having just quitted 
the University at the former place, was conimissioned by some 
of the Scotch professors to bring Cowper their thanks for his two 
volumes of poems; to execute which Mr. Rose had come some 
miles out of his road. He was not, however, a native of Scotland, 
but an Englishman; and Cowper afterwards cultivated a sincere 
friendship with him, that lasted to his death. 

The letters of Cowper are frequently distinguished for their 
singular humour, and are remarkable for their wit and sprightli- 
ness; which shows that his mind was far from being always tinged 
with depressive gloom. In one addressed to his cousin, Lady 
Hesketh, he says, “On Monday morning last, Sam brought me 
«‘word that there was a man in the kitchen who desired to speak 
“with me. I ordered him in. A plain, decent, elderly figure 
“made its appearance, and being desired to sit, spoke as follows: 
“Sir, [ am clerk of the Parish of Ali Saints, in Northampton, 
“brother of Mr. C. the upholsterer. It is custumary for the per- 
“son in my office to annex to a bill of mortality, which he pub- 
‘‘lishes at Christmas, a copy of verses. You would do me a great 
“favour, sir, if you would furnish me with one.’ To this I repli- 
“ed, ‘Mr. C. you have several men of genius in your town, why 
‘have you not apptied to some of them? ‘There is a namesake of 
“vours in particular, C 





, the statuary, who every body knows 
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«js a first rate maker of verses. He surely is the man of all the 
«world for your purpose.” ‘Alas! sir, [ have hitherto borrowed 
«help from him, but he is a gentleman of so much reading that the 
«people of our town cannot understand him.’ I confess to you, 
«my dear, I felt all the force of the compliment implied in this 
«speech, and was almost ready to answer, ‘perhaps, my good 
“friend, they may find me unintelligible for the same reason.’— 
«But on asking him whether he had walked over to Weston on 
“purpose to implore the assistance of my muse, and on his reply- 
«ing in the affirmative, I felt my mortified vanity a little consol- 
«ed, and pitying the poor man’s distress, which appeared to be 
«considerable, promised to supply him. The wagon has accord- 
«ingly gone this day to Northampton, loaded in part with my ef- 
“fusions in the mortuary style. A fig for poets who write epi- 
étaphs upon individuals. I have written one that serves twee 
hundred persons.” Thus sportively could he recite his humane 
actions, and impart his versatility of power! 

In the same letter he has this humorous story: “A poor man 
“begged food at the hall lately. ‘The cook gave him some Ver- 
«micelli soup. He ladled it about some time with the spoon, 
“and then returned it to her, saying, ‘I am a poor man, it is true, 
“and am very hungry, but yet I cannot eat broth with maggots 
“in it.’ In these stories, there is no little resemblance to 
Swift’s, when he is in his most decent and becoming mood. 

Employed still upon Homer, with ardent hopes of ultimate suc- 
cess, nothing of consequence occurred to divert him from his 
labours. He still continued to translate with unwearied assidui- 
ty, and to revise with critical attention; alternately occupied in 
poetick and social pleasures. 

At length our poet seems to have caught some of the fashiona- 
ble phrensy of the time for the slave emancipation; when he laid 
aside his Homer for a few days, to engage in a less profitable and 
less rational pursuit: tha‘ is, to write a ballad, called Zhe Morn. 
ing Dream, in favour of the freedom of the Blacks. It is in 
twelve stanzas; and, as might be expected, is a pretty production 
of Cowper’s fancy. But where is the connexion between the 
fancy of the poet, and the evidence of reason? He might as 
easily have written as pretty a poem, upon the cruelty of yoking 
‘xen to the team! When, without being yoked. they will exert 
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no faculty in any kind of labour. The purposes of Providence 
are evidently shown in the peculiar nature of every object. The 
ox may be turned into the road as free, after he has been confin- 
ed to the team or the plough. But unless he is again yoked, he 
will always continue useless, and being destitute of power and 
faculties to direct his strength to a profitable object, he will in- 
evitably famish, if he cannot graze on the spontaneous produc- 
tions of the fruitful soil: but the negro pilfers, where the ox 
would graze. Where then is the freedom or slavery of the ox? 
it is obviously a condition, which from his nature, he is not sus- 
ceptible of; but if the terms must still be used, his highest free- 
dom is a state of slavery! E.perience, an unerring judge! pro- 
nounces this truth. 

His translation of the Iliad into blank verse was finished in 
the September of this year; and the Odyssey was begun imme- 
diately after. This “as the greatest and most toilsome literary 
undertaking of our poet; occupying more time, and demanding 
more labour than perhaps ten times its bulk of original composi- 
tion. And it is certain that Cowper has not gained an increase 
of reputation, in any degree commensurate to the care, labour 
and intellect which he bestowed upon it. 

A variety of causes concurred to augment this natural penury 
of applause, that attends upon the labour of the translator, Cu- 
riosity had before been gratified by Pope’s translation in rhyme, 
which was better adapted to the popular taste, because more flow- 
ing, sweet, beautiful, and harmonious. Whatever excellence, 
therefore, Cowper’s might exclusively possess, as a faithful re- 
presentation of the great original, it was assuredly less pleasing 
to the million; and would be mostly sought after by the lovers of 
blank verse, the curious in letters, or the skilful in languages; 
and it requires little reasoning to convince us, that where a work 
is neglected by the herd of readers, an addition to fame seldom 
follows in its track. 

It seems Cowper was never happier, than when surrounded by 
his few intimate friends. to whom he could impart every feeling 
and every sentiment, with a certitude of receiving the response 
of sympathy, and the confirmed opinions of a congenial mind. 
To enjoy their conversation, and to receive their encouragement 
t write. was consequently the highest bliss which his gentle 
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spirit could enjoy. In the summer of 1789, he was thus singu. 
larly blessed by the company of two beloved friends, Mr. Rose 
and his cousin, Lady Hesketh. ‘The latter protracted his happi- 
ness by continuing with him till the arrival of winter, when she 
left him to devote his entire leisure to the Odyssey and the Iliad, 
the last of which he still continued to revise with the acquisition 
of new excellence, and to enrich with the splendour of new beau 

ties. 

He now became interested in the fortunes of a youth whose 
nane was Jolimson, another cousin, who had been incited 
to seek his acquaintance and make known his relationship, from 
the noise of Cowper’s fame having reached him. The acquisi- 
tion of such a friend at such a time, may be deemed one of the 
most fortunate events in the life of the poet. 

Young Johnson had come with the most favourable recommen- 
dation to Cowper; for shortly after his introduction to his inge- 
auous kinsman, the former desired his opinion of a Pastoral Poem, 
under a feigned name. This deception he practised to obtain an 
impartial judgment from Cowper, and to obviate, as was natural, 
the unfavourable impression which might be made by his youth- 
fulmind. He therefore gave it to Cowper as a composition of 
Lord Howard, who had commissioned him to obtain privately 
the judgment of our poet, on its real merit and defects. ‘The in- 
nocent cheat was however soon discovered, without injury to the 
bashful author. 

Yet the measure of Johnson’s abilities did not require conceal. 
ment. ‘This poem, says Cowper, «1 read attentively; was much 
pleased with part of it, and part of it I equally disliked. It was 
entitled, *The Tale of the Lute; or, the beauties of dudley End.” 
He recommended his youthful cousin to the patronage of Lady 
Hesketh, who, it seems, immediately procured him a chaplain- 
ship. Cowper likewise began to employ him as an amanuensis, 
in transcribing his version of Homer. He says of Johnson, in a 
letier to Lady Hesketh, “I have a creat love for that young man; 
he has some drops of the same stream in his veins that animated 
the original of that dear picture.” ‘This picture was his mother’s. 
Such examples of virtue, amiability and affection, who would de- 
‘ire that I should omit? 
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With his cousin John Johnson, Esquire, whom I have just 
mentioned, he now began an affectionate correspondence; and 
to the congeniality of their minds and the propinquity of their 
blood, the stronger ties of mutual services, and increasing esteem 
were soon added. - S, 
( To be continued. ) 
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Ir is not possible, in the swarm of princes that crowd the page 
of history, to find a more unprincipled, or detestable character, 
than Caarles the Fifth, Emperour of Germany. It seemsas if 
every vice disgraceful to nature, and every passion productive of 
misery to mankind, had concentrated their pernicious force in 
the breast of Charles, to prostrate every virtue, sentiment, and 
principle, that can dignify the man, exalt the character, or adorn 
the prince. The march of his power, and the ravages of hisam- 
bition: the splendour of his reign, and the greatness of his achiev- 
ments, are only remembered to be execrated. If he has left the 
trace of his footsteps on the countries he governed, and stained 
the page of history, with the record of his perfidiousness, he has 
only bequeathed to posterity a key to unlock the secret depravity 
of his heart, and a motive to paint his actions, in the odious co- 
lours of disgusting deformity, but of faithful similitude. Fame 
is to some men, the herald of shame, and the trumpet of infamy. 
To Charles the Fifth it is both; for it has transmitted him entire 
to succeeding times, only to be despised, hated, and condemned, 
to have his glory obscured by the clouds of just infamy, and his 
boasted greatness, reduced to the vulgar level, of powerful vice, 
and deceitful cunning. 

Although the virtue of princes is not in general the morality 
of men; yet the good sense of mankind mostly judges of their 
actions, by the infallible standard of religious integrity. Some 
monarchs, however, have been known to be virtuous; and a larger 
measure of applause and veneration, has been awarded them by 
the world. ‘Those who acted on principles of ambition, interest 
and expediency, in open violation of the laws of moral rectitude: 
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have in most cases, observed a specious respect for maxims of 
honour, and principles of equity. Few have ever carried their 
ambition to a daring contempt, and wanton infraction, of these 
sacred principles; and though very few have fixed the deep vene- 
ration of mankind, fof a magnanimous display of unmixed virtue, 
vet their real glory and esteem, haye always been in proportion to 
their moral purity, or just conduct; while the profligate, and im- 
perious, have invariably received their full portion of detestation, 
infamy. and opprobrium. Who beholds the characters of Do- 
mitian, Caligula, or Dionysius, with the same sentiments of ad- 
miration, regard, ahd esteem, as those of Nerva, Trajan, and 
Antonine? Is the fame of Hippias as bright as the renown of Pe- 
ricles? Do we honour vice equally with virtue? 

Almost every action of the life of the Emperour Charles the 
Fifth, evinces his profligacy of heart, and condemns him to me- 
rited hatred and disgrace. His ambition was vain in its nature, 
and boundless in its extent. ‘To see his imperious sway extended 
to the limits of the earth, was the struggle of his life, and would 
have proved the means of his felicity. But he was indifferent to 
the love of his subjects, or the esteem of mankind; and could 
simile with self-complacency, amidst the curses, and the calami- 
ties of an oppressed people. Charles possessed no spark of that 
elevated sentiment of refined honour, or delicate sensibility of 
humane feeling, which aims at the excitement of veneration, love, 
and respect, in the breasts of our fellow beings. His cold blooded 
vanity, did not require the approbation of others, to yield him 
confidence or content, or inspire him with the pride of boasted 
superiority. As ambition was the ruling passion of his soul, 
vefore the sweeping torrent of which, every feeling, sentiment, 
and principle, were laid prostrate; so its gratification was the 
sole, and darling object, of his anxious spirit, and turbulent life. 

The grand feature in his unamiable character was dissi- 
mulation, which mostly degenerated to low cunning, and 
the basest perfidy. ‘To judge of his real intentions, and fixed 
designs, by the literal meaning of his expressions and promises, 
was impossible. ‘The open track of candour, that leads to ho- 
hour, virtue, and veneration, was never pursued by this double 
minded man, prone to the devious mazes of deceit. Even his 
nost confidential ministers, were strangers to his actual purposes, 
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until it was uecessary to carry them into execution. The objj- 
gation of oatis, treaties, and promises; the force of religion, the 
calls of honour, and the influence of equity, decency and virtue, 
were equally ineflicient, to extort his candour, and compel hii 
to sincerity. With a limited power, he found it impracticable 
to accomplish vast designs of conquest, pillage and subjugation. 
Open force, and ingenuous honesty, would always have been 
incompetent to satisfy his greedy ambition. Interest pointed to 
the same duplicity of conduct, that the close structure of his 
intellectual faculties, inclined him to indulge in. A mind that 
wanted liberality and amplitude; and a heart dead to the more 
tender sensibility of love, with all its nuinberless sympathies, had 
a natural tendency to selfish simulation, and ungenerous deceit. 
In these degrading qualities, therefore, we may securely chal- 
lenge the world to produce bis equal. 

Charles was undoubtedly endued with sagacity, to discern the 
latent designs of others: and his own duplicity, by making him 
suspicious of the sincerity of mankind, induced him to adopt 
every precaution against fraud, and to leave nothing dependent 
on the honesty. or generosity of those, with whom he was con- 
cerned. But he was not equally wise. Although he was con- 
versant with the human heart, yet it was only in its worst qua- 
lities; he perceived the springs of bau actions, but he could not 
divine the nature, or appreciate the motives of good ones. To 
be an object of terrour, was to him, a source of higher satisfac- 
tion, than the love of multitudes, or the prayers of nations: and 
if he was obeyed, it was all he wished for, all he toiled for, all he 
deigned to consider. With such views, leading to the direct 
oppression of mankind, is it to their disgrace, or their honour; 
their infamy or virtue, that success crowned his intentions, and 
the bow of obedience waited on his nod? In my opinion, no 
sharper satire could be thrown upon the folly and weakness of the 
world, than is presented in the victorious career of this despica- 
ble monarch, over the liberties of Europe. It must ever excite 
the smile of contempt, on the countenance of the philosopher, to 
hear nations boasting of the spirit of freedom, and a people ex 
ulting in their power, when a tyrant like Charles could ride tri- 
umphant over the necks of millions, proud of their liberties, and 
yenowneu for their valour. 
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ie The fame of Charles, is tarnished by every vice, that can dis- 

ie grace the reputation of the lowest menial. Perjury was a crime 

e, as familiar to him, as his own ambition. A vow plighted in the 

in presence of heaven, made before the altar, and rendered awful 

le by the weight of the most solemn ceremonies of religion, was 

nh. but a convenient instrument of his ambition, which he violated : 

n upon the first temptation. ‘Treaties were made, and sworn to be ft 

to observed, with a precious determination to disregard their provi- : 

i8 sions, whenever it proved favourable to his interest. His word ' 

at of honour, pledged as the word of a A’ing, anda Knight, was ; 

re constantly broken with shameless indifference; and the whole by 

id tenour of his reign, proved him as destitute of faith, as he was ) 

it. void of generosity. | 7 

- Nor did his turpitude of heart stop at this execrable crime. hi 
Murder and assassination assisted the steps of his ambition, to ‘T 

he mount to the summit of power. The sacred persons of Ambas- H 

m0 ! sadors were waylaid, and destroyed, by his faithful emissaries, 

pt for the wanton purpose of procuring political knowledge, from : 

nt the plunder of their papers. ‘The paltry distinction, that would 

n- separate the crimes of the agent, from the character of the prine 

n- cipal, must ever be despised as a frivolous extenuation, and an . 

\a- insidious attempt, to vindicate the commission of crime. If 

jot Charles is to receive the merit, and the applause. the glory, and a’ 

To the fame, of the good actions of bis ministers and agents, he is 1 4h 

AC equr“ntitled to the shame. and the infainy, that their flagi- 

nd tious conduct excites. The former were few, the latter num- 

he beiless. The clouds of the one, and the beams of the other, 

ect coutribute to form for his name, a dark and opprobious immor- ty 

ur; tauty. ag 

nd To violate his own engagements with wanton cheerfulness, and f 

no act coutrary to his most sacred oaths, with unblushing arrogance, fh f 

the was not the entire limit of his abandoned principles. He claimed af 

ca- an equality with the false prerogatives of the most arbitrary 

“ite Popes, in the darkest ages. In the fulness of his tyranny, and 

, (0 the excess of his wickedness, he proceeded to absolve others 

eX from the force of compacts; and declare them free, to violate 

tri- With innocence and impunity, the solemn engagements they had 

and sworn to fulfil. ‘To view such a flagitious stretch of the most 


impious and dangerous power with indifference, was even beyond 
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the apathy and servitude of his own age; and while his tyranny 
excited the hatred of his subjects, his impiety, in so daring a 
crime, produced a general abhorrence of his deep rooted de: 
pravity. 

Generosity was a virtue that distinguished most illustrious 
characters, during the middle ages; and in the reign of this 
price, it still continued to embellish the greatness of regal power. 
But Charles neither possessed generosity, nor exercised mercy3 
magnanimity and forgiveness, were equally strangers to his con- 
tracted heart. He presents a singular example of a character, 
unamiable and vicious in every quality. Itis chilling to the heart, 
to view the stubborn selfishness of his spirit, the inflexible rigour 
of his judgment, and the senseless cruelty of his feelings. He 
carried captive monarchs in his train, whom he had sworn to 
hold inviolate; and reduced them to the most abject state of im- 
prisonment, without evincing the least sympathy in the sad 
reverse of their fortune, by mitigating the hardships of their fate. 
If he had no sensibility for the sufferings of Kings, he could not 
well feel a delicate regard for the honour of their stations, and 
pay a scrupulous attention, to the sacred character of their per- 
sons. When I affirm, therefore, that Charles the Fifth was 
wholly destitute of all elevation of soul, generosity of conduct, 
and clemency of heart, the numerous proofs that history can 
mayshal in support of the assertion, may secure me from contra- 
diction, and prevent incredulity. 

Although a professed Catholick of the Romish Church, this 
ambitious prince was entirely insensible to the mild influence of 
genuine religion, or a sincere belief in particular doctrines. 
When Europe was groaning in the convulsions of the reforma- 
tion, panting for freedom of opinion, and persecuted by the zeal 
of bigotry, when every other prince of christendom was reaty to 
hazard his crown in the vindication of his conscience, and many 
lost their dominions by preferring their faith to their interest, 
Charles was a cool and dispassionate spectator, indifferent to the 
issue of the conflict, and watching for occasions of self-aggran- 
dizement. By turns, he courted the Protestants to procure their 
assistance, and espoused the cause of the Pope, to win the Ca- 
tholicks. But when, between the dissensions of both parties, 
his power swelled to a formidable magnitude, and he became in- 
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dependent of their aid, he alternately insulted and oppressed the 
Romans, as well as the Reformers. And it is to Charles alone, 
to his indifference for religion, and his insensibility to its value, 
that the Roman see must ascribe tle loss of its power, and the 
lasting consolidation of the adverse church. But the latter re- 
sult being the fortuitous consequence of his blind ambition, can- 
not enhance the worthiness of his actions; while every heart of 
integrity, that bows before the throne of the Most High, must 
abhor the vice of his coldness, which assimilates to infidelity; 
and detest the rancour of that ambition, which led him toe con- 
duct that equalled the relentless wrath of the most virulent big- 
ory. 

Charles did not even possess the merit of sagacity, that could 
not be overreached, and of dissimulation, that could not be equalled. 
Maurice, elector of Saxony, deceived him in the fulness of his 
discernment; and by one grand stroke of policy and address, 
that defied the penetration of the emperour, he bafiled the sys- 
tem, and destroyed the power, which the latter had been toiling 
to establish and accumulate half his life, and with his most stre- 
nuous efforts. No mortification is so afflicting to pride, as equali- 
ty, to ambition as loss of power, and to vanity, as the slight and 
contempt of a supposed inferiour. Yet who pities Charles, to see 
him writhing under these galling feelings, produced by his own 
depravity and infatuation? 

There is no prince that glitters in the sphere of history, who 
awakens so little of the tenderness, or wins so little of the love 
and sympathy of the reader, as Charles the Fifth. Though he was 
not so brutal as many of the Roman tyrants, nor so bloody as 
others; yet he was endued with a stern, unfeeling and morose 
heart, that always repels aflection, and banishes esteem. An 
ambition that disregards every plea of humanity; that violates 
every law of society; that tramples under foot, the sacred obli- 
gations of religion; and bestrides, after it has laid prostrate, un- 
resisting weakness,harmless innocence, and pacifick virtue, must 
always excite the feelings of mankind to revolt against the mon- 
ster who scorns the instincts of nature, and derides the princi- 
ples of justice Had the emperour of the Germans fallen from 
the height of dominion, and the plenitude of power, to the lowest 
depth of misery, indigence, and despair, few breasts would re- 
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spond with sympathy for his disasters, or compassionate lis fall, 
After having reduced so many from the summit of grandeur and 
opulence, to the very extremity of want, and bitterness of woe, 
we become hardened against his own appeals to commiseration. 
The desire we feel to revenge the wrongs of his victim on himself; 
to retaliate wanton oppressiou by just punishment, obliterates 
every other sentiment; and we could witness with satisfaction, 
approaching to pleasure, the degradation and calamity of so im- 
pious a tyrant. But the fortune of Charles saved him from this 
gad reverse; and preserved him on the pinnacle of power, how- 
ever unworthy the applause of mankind, or the fame of greatness. 

To bear the excess of prosperity with wise moderation, was not 
a quality that ennobled the character of Charles. The accom- 
plishment of his ambitivus schemes never failed to intoxicate him 
with the magnificence of giory, and render him arrogant, by the 
consciou-7icss of power. He indulged in childish exultation, 
upon the defeat of his adversaries, and Loasted with the pomp of 
vanity, of his brilliant achievements. He was sufficiently flex- 
ible in his pride, to court with flattery, and win by condescen- 
sion, those whose assistance he desired; but when his ends were 
gained, he treated them with increased haugktiness, wad turned 
the force of his arms upon his former benefactors. Th sin of 
ingratitude was added to the crime of injustice; and the glory of 
his ambition was tarnished by that weakness of pride wich 
swelled to extravagance, in the full career of victory and su - 
cess. But he bore the slight reverses he had to endure with the 
energy of manly fortitude; and instead of sinking to desponden- 
cy, rose upon the wings of vindictive ambition, to chastise his 
foes, and retrieve his fortune. Charles was revengeful, beyond 
the hope of pardon, or the praise of reconcilement; in spite of 
the charms of generosity, and the nobleness of forgiveness. 
His mind, therefore, was not great, nor his heart good, and his 
affections were too cold, selfish and contracted, to admit of those 
warm emotions, that beget or accompany a magnanimous spirit, 
and an exalted soul. 

Whatever greatness or splendour, the character of Charles 
displayed, in the prosperity of his reign, and the vigour of his 
life, its brightness was totally eclipsed, and its rank entirely re- 
duced by the humiliating conduct of his latter days. ‘The 
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resignation of his dominions to his son, has been by many con- 
verted into an action of laudable magnanimity and disinterested 
virtue, that ought to encircle him with the blaze of glory, and 
procure him the highest station in the page of history, and the 
noblest eminence in the temple of fame. In opposing an oppo- 
site judgment to that of the multitude, I appeal to the human 
heart, for the strength of my conviction, as it regards the weak- 
ness of man. In attempting to strip him of the honour of his 
most meritorous action, the truths of history vindicate the mo- 
tive, excuse the rashness, and crown with success, the efforts 
of reason. Had Charles been deposed by a conqueror, he could 
not have relinquished power with a more reluctant hand, or re- 
tired to solitude, with a deeper sigh. Neither the freedom of his 
will, nor the inclination of his heart, were consulted by the ty- 
rant Disease, which compelled him to resign. Bereft of his wont- 
ed vigour, and incapable of his usual assiduity: with a mind 
whose powers were crushed by the anguish of pain, and whose 
sagacity was blunted by weakness and confinement; he was at 
once deprived of the faculty of conceiving what was suitable to 
the exigency of his affairs, and of the energy to execute extraor- 
dinary measures. ‘To continue ina state of such drooping des- 
pondence, and hopeless imbecility, with the sceptre of two 
kingdoms quivering in his palsied hand, and the crown of the 
empire tottering on his feeble brow, would have invited his rivals 
to attempt to wrest them from his relaxing grasp, and have 
plunged him in the disgrace of defeat, and the contempt of de- 
crepitude. Charles felt his imbecility like a man, he anticipat- 
ed his ruin like a philosopher, and he resigned his dominions 
like a prince, who, though ambitious to govern, was still more 
ambitious of undiminished and gigantick power. But two paths 
of action laid open to the cautious steps of the wary king. Either 
to govern with all the oppressions of disease upon him, and to 
see province after province struck from the roll of his dominions, 
and king after king falling off from his alliance, or to surrender 
to his son his entire power, and derive from the necessary sacrt 

fice, the praise of generosity, the virtue of religion, the charac 

ter of humility, and the greater gratification of an ambitious 
spirit, in seeing his kingdoms flourish in vigour, and secure from 
the danger of conquest and partition. ‘The choire was easy to an 
94 
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ambitious prince yreedy of fame, and incapavie of governigy 


He obeyed the impulse of ambition, and yielded to the feelings 


of nature. With the pomp of a proud monarch, anu the vanity 
of a weak old man, he resigned his domunious, extolling his om 


virtues, exulting in his conquests, and claiming the gratituce of 
an heir, for the premature possession of his regal inheritance. 
For these reasons, which show the necessity of the act, as well 
as the gratification it yielded him in the performance, I can at. 
tach no merit to his resignation of his dominions. ‘To part with 
that, which we cannot hold with decency and honour, deserves 
no praise as a spontaneous sacrifice; to part with it in such a 
manner, as to yield gratification to the heart and throw |ustre 
over the character, does not merit the fame or admiration that at- 
tends humility, mortification or reason. 

The resignation of Charles !as been parallelled to that of Dio- 
cletian, when he retired from the toils of the purple, to enjoy 
the repose of solitude. ' But the resemblance is on!y partio!, not 
striking. That both were disabled from governing by the her of 
disease, is the only circumstance, in which they resem! ec one 
another. Diocletian had resolved to retire in the plenitude of 
power, and the vigour of health; he did resign, when his pros- 
perity was at its height, and his glory complete. Charles form- 
ed his determination on the bed of sickness, when his ambitious 
Schemes had been sadly frustrated, and the splendour of his 
reign was eclipsed by adversity. Diocletian had not the gratifi- 
cation of resigning the empire to the undivided dominion of a fa- 
vourite son; and that one of his successors was the husband ol 
his daughter, could convey but a sma!! portion either of pride or 
pleasure fo his breast. Charles surrendered his power to 2 
darling heir, invested with absolute authoritv; whom, he had 
spent a troubled life, in attempting to aggrandize. Diocletian 
merits admiration and applause for his self-command and denial: 
but Charles hardly escapes our pity for his lingering and artful! 
farewell of a world, that he was forced with reluctance to quit. 

What a satire does it form on the creatness of Kings, that 
iwo of the most famous Emperours of the old and modern world, 
should decline the cares ef royalty, and forsake the glitter 0 
courts, to retire to obscure solitudes. to undertake the cultivation 
of cabbages! Who, upon contemplating such a picture, but mus: 
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smile at he insignificance of power, and sigh over the vanity and 
delusion of man? Yet there is something even too ridiculous in 
the contrast, to allow of sober reflection, or afford an occasion 
for philosophical lamentation. 

tf we view Charles in his retirement, we shall! find little te 
admire, and nothing to applaud, or esteem. The childishness of 
his superstition in his seclusion, became as contemptible, as his 
previous indifference to religion, had been odious. But when we 
see the imperious tyrant in his cell, inflicting on himself the se- 
verity of Moorish discipline, with a ninefold cord, we must con- 
fess the justice of providence, that thus retributed the miseries 
of his people, on their oppressor, by the agency of the same pas- 
sions. that caused their calamities. 

Tlie consummation of his folly, is exhibited in the celebration 
of lis own obsequies; and the cause of his death appears in the 
ierrour, with which this mock ceremony inspired him. As an act 
of penance, it was ridiculous; as connected with religion, it 
showed more impiety than devotion. It is undeniable, that the 
awlulness of the scene that presented itself, when the monks 
barred the doors of the chapel, and left him extended in his 
coffin, wrapped in the garments of death, impressed his mind 
with such horrour, as produced a violent fever, that soon termi- 
nated his life; and hastened the close of a career, which the sin- 
gle operation of disease, might have protracted to old age. 

Charles has obtained the fame of a great captain; but it ts 
difficult to separate his conduct from that of his generals. It is 
certain, that the military abilities of the latter, rendered them 
the most splendid and accomplished characters of their age; and 
essentially conduced to the glory of their monarch. Hf we sub- 
tract, for the adulation and deference paid to royalty, his military 
fame will be small. That he headed his armies is no proof of his 
martial talents, when it was the custom of the age, that few 
Kings failed to comply with. Yet his vigour of judgment, sharp- 
hess of sagacity, and quickness of conception: the power with 
which he combined his thoughts, the boldness with which he exe- 
cuted his designs, and the rapidity with which he penetrated the 
intentions of others, must always have rendered his advice and 
exertions, of uncommon importance: and have made him great 
in the councils of war, though not formidable on the field of bat 
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tle. Yet all the disasters that fell upon his armies, were the 
fruits of his own misconduct, and obstinate presumption. 

On the whole, Charles appears to me, to have been no very ex. 
traordinary character; and far from being a great man. A happy 
concurrence of fortunate circumstances, invested him with exte- 
rior splendour; and the inheritance of vast dominions, placed 
in his hands a formidable power. His vices are glaring, odious, 
and degrading; his virtues are few, obscure, and inferiour. A 
mean dissimulation, and shameful cunning, debased his sagacity, 
and hindered him from rising to the reputation of wisdom. His 
perseverance degenerated to foolish obstinacy; his deliberation 
led him to tedious suspense. The extravagance of his designs, 
and the tyranny of his ambition, were only checked by the laws 
of necessity. He cannot be placed on an equality with those 
heroes, who have conquered kingdoms for themselves: or spread 
the blessings of happiness and knowledge around their hereditary 
thrones. Many characters of inferiour rank, in his own time, 
claim an enviable fame above him for true greatness; and when] 
rank him as a prince of good abilities, great vices, and pernicious 
passions, I confine my portrait to the outlines of history, and 
colour his features, with the tints of truth, not the shadows of 
fancy. 0 


EsSAYS AFTER MY OWN MANNER. 
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Once more, Democritus, arise on earth, 

Wiih cheerful wisdom and instructive mirth; 

See motley life in modern trappings dress’d, 

And feed with varied fools th’ eternal jest; 

Thou who could’st laugh where want enchain’d caprice, 

Toil crush’d conceit, and man was of a piece. JOHNSON. 


Ir is curious to observe, how modern manners have levelled 
ly 
iv 


the obstructions and removed the difficulties, which ancient 
lay in the road, to the character of a polished gentleman, or the 
reputation of a man of sense: distinctions that are now attained 
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without labour, and unattended with excellence: that are en- 
joved with little delight, because made common to the vulgar, the 
vain, and the presumptuous: and held in diminished estimation, 
because they seldom denote the possession of those qualities and 
accomplishments, which they invariably used to express, before 
the degeneracy of une nation, contaminated the world, and ren- 
dered the greater portion of mankind depraved, superficial and 
frivolous. 

To be generally acquainted with the elegant literature of the 
ave; to have some knowledge of science, and to possess solid 
principles of virtue, were in ancient time, essential quatifications 
for an accomplished man, and a polite citizen. ‘The prevailing 
notions did not then favour the omnipotency of fashion. A 
gilded exterior, was viewed as the symptom of folly, the child 
of vanity, and the consequence of turpitude. It was required, 
that he who laid claim to nobility of nature, and expected the 
esteem of the wise and the good, should not merely be innocent 
and unoflending; but should actively espouse the cause of truth, 
defend the purity of virtue, and enforce the precepts of philo- 
sophy, by the power of his eloquence, the depth of his under- 
standine. and the rectitude of his life. 

A decisive and positive character was exacted of every man, 
who dwelt in the Athenian commonwealth; and although many 
were volatile and wavering, fickle and uncertain in their natures, 
vet the voice of their philosophers, and the ridicule, and sense of 
the acute people, compelled them to appear in a decided charac 
ter. although such decision was in a foolish cast of mind, and a 
depraved propensity of heart. A gentleman in Athens, was a 
philosopher; he was made to advance his principles, and main- 
tain their truth; he spontaneously became the advocate and de- 
fender of wisdom and virtue; and like the coin of the country, 
was not allowed to pass for what he seemed, till his intrinsick 
value had been tested and approved. 

It may not perhaps be known to many of our fashionable gen- 
tlemen, that philosophy in the ancient world, included every 
estimable property, and splendid accomplishment, that could 
grace the person, or ennoble the mind. From Socrates to Se- 
heca, they all possessed a conste!lation of excellence, which 
modern modes would find it difficult to equal. and impossible to 
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surpass. They did not affect to be what they professed, but fely 
according to their seeming: philosophy taught them the rights oj 
mankind, and good nature the rules of politeness; they paid de- 
ference to others, because no man has a right to oppress his fellow 
morta!, and ail desire reciprocal esteem; they were mild, although, 
emphatick in their arguments, and were open to convic tion. 
though they never made concessions from weakness, timidity, 


igiorance, or false respect. When they surrendered their judg. 


nents and opinions, they only placed them in the honourable 
keeping of genuine reason. They were humane, from the force 
of feeling, and the authority of principle: and not fiom the ex- 
ample of the gay, the opulent and the frivolous; they never gave, 
because others had given before, nor iled to succour the unforty- 
nate, because it procured them the applause of the world: but by 
acting from tae impulse of feeling, they always acted right, and 
by affording others aid from a consciousness of their own weak 
ness, they always gave eflicacy to their benevolence, and mac 
their humanity seasonable. 

When we contrast these principles of the understanding, and 
features of the heart, with the modern portrait of the accom- 
plished man, there is little reason to exult in the improvement ol 
age, and to boast of the superiority, that long experience and con- 
tinued labour confer. For however learning may have advanced, 
it is certain that wisdom has declined; and although splendour 
inay have been polished to a higher lustre, by modern art, yet 
solid sense lias become enfeebled, and powerful intellect in gene- 
ral life. has been lamentably impaired. Prejudices that were 
stubborn and inflexibie, and bigotry that was virulent and oppres- 
sive, have, indeed, been generally banished from the mind; but 
only banished to make room for others, perhaps not less perbi- 
cious, although more inoffensive; nor less unreasonable, although 
more tolerant. The tempest may tear the fruitful vale, and the 
torrents may overwhelm its verdure; but the onrosite extreme, 
of perpetual serenity and unceasing sunshine, may prove equally 
destructive, though slow in its influence, and milé in its appeal- 
ance. 

lt was the vain mind of the superficial Chesterfield, which be- 
cume a channel for the infectious conveyance of French profii- 
gacy, to other nations of uncerrupied innocence. Prompted by 
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vanity, rather than genius, to seek for renown, he could only 
procure it by the concomitints ef so mean a quality, the ease of 
atavern lounger, the address of a seducer, and the grace of a 
dancing master: qualities that perfectiy adapted him to be the 
medium of degencrate manners, the advocate of frivolous accom- 
piishineats. and the teac.er of abandoned morals. He therefore 
undertook with Joy, a task so congenial to his nature, assured of 
eaders, among loose women and depraved young men; and cer- 
‘ain of succeeding in a task, which by flattering the vice and ig- 
norance of the youthful generation, was easy to accomplish, by 
the aid of the most superficial powers, combined with the spright- 
ly fancy of a woman, and the feminine ease of a ilowing style. 

From this source, are we partly to derive the contemptible 
irivolity of present manners, and the dull refinement of fashion- 
able intellect. Politeness is now deemed to consist, ina perfect 
exemption ‘rom reasonable thoughts, fixed principles, and lite- 
ray taste. To possess the most vacant mind, and the most 
stupid stare: to have no conversation beyond the state of the 
weather, the politicks of tice day, and the changes of the fashion, 
isto be an accomplished man. whose mind is above the yvul- 
varity of learning. the moreseness of philosophy, the dulness of 
sense, and the coolness of reason. He must sparkle with the 
common wit of the drawing room, and dance with the animation 
of thoughtless gavety: whirling the round of pleasurable life, 
destitute of every mental charm. and unconscious of the supe- 
riour joys. which the perception of new truths, and the comple- 
tion of estimable inventions, universally afford to the noble 
mind, 

It is the prevailing characteristick of the polished man, to ad- 
vance no first principles of known truths, because mostly igno- 
rant of them: and i* not ignorant, he is too prudent to aflirm,what 
po'teness and good breedine, would not allow him to defend, 
and would prohibit him to enforce. If by an unfortunate acei- 
don. however. anv discussion should for a moment be agitated, 
he wisely retires from the approaching contest, either tacitly 
8 wing by his actions. that his motives are good breeding and an 
aviable temner. or openly alleging the incertitude of all things. 
by the round expression of. “its all a matter of opinion. whoever 
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cealing ignorance, and fattering the fool, with the wisdom of 
his conceptions, and the sufficiency of his ignorance. 

In this refinement of deference, the profligate also finds a se. 
cure protection, and eucouraging tolerance. He who levels the 
immutability of truth, to the infinite diversity of false opinion, 
will for the same reason, and from the absence of the same vir- 
tuous principles, not hesitate to mingle the turpitude of crime, 
with the innocence of purity, and affirm that all are equally vir- 
tuous, if they do not condemn themselves as criminal, or think 
the actions so which they commit. For as every moral action 
must necessarily imply principles of truth and falsehood, he 
whe denies the existence of the one, will likewise, to preserve 
consistency, deny that of the other. And here we find the folly 
of reigning fashion, as consonant in its absurdity and wicked- 
ness, as either wisdom or virtue, genius or learning could be, 
from principles of the highest rectitude and from motives of 
unblemished purity. 

But it is sufficiently shockmg to an independent mind, and 
insulting to a proud spirit, to be compelled to relinquish the sa- 
cred rights of truth, and the divine titles of sense, reason and 
wisdom; without seeing the distinction annihilated, and the 
barrier broken down, between virtue and crime, innocence and 
guilt. If every opinion is equally correct, and every intellect 
equally powerful and sharp, the man who is elevated above stu- 
pidity, has little reason to practise, or encourage the false po- 
liteness of the age; and must be animated by every laudable 
motive to repel the aspersion on his mind, and maintain the im- 
mutabilitv, as well as espouse the beauty of truth: of that 
truth which illumines the cavern of life, with the torch of hap- 
piness, and kindles the fire of reason, to dispel the mists, humi- 
dity and vapour, that cloud upon the uninstructed mind, and 
depress the spirits of the hopeless; who level the innate dignity 
of human nature, to the common baseness of the brute world. 

Yet when vice becomes associated with folly, in diffusing the 
superficial accomplishments that vanity has introduced, and 
fashion has cherished, even self-love awakes to guard her iter- 
est from harm, and cover with her watchful wing, lier feelings, 
her property, and her life! The virtue of a daughter, the rept 


tation of a friend, or the purse of a passenger, are equally 
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endangered by such comprehensive principles of indiscriminate 
wisdom, and undistinguished virtue. He who would flatter the 
understanding of every ian, with being as indubitably correct 


as possible, would not hesitate to commit folly, that should sub- 


ject him to shame; and he who would allege the innocence of 


another, whose crime was notorious and whose guilt was appar- 
ent, would not refrain from perpetrating what he had extenuat- 
ed,and avowinge what he had defended. — For if, in his concep- 
tion. every action is indifferent, why should he refuse to do 
what would bring him pleasure, or afford him gratificationr He 
who would not feel a disposition to reflect, that nothing can pro- 
cure permanent pleasure, that is attended with a deliberate vio- 
lation of virtue, would be little prepared to obey the voice of 
duty, when it recalled him from the favourite pursuit of an illicit 
delight, or commanded him to dash from his lips, the nectar of 
bliss, which labour had sought, and hope had made dear. 

To be fashionable, therefore, according to the prevailing no- 
tions, seems only to be foolish, vicious and ignorant: properties 
that in place of exalting, lower the mind in dignity: and instead 
of procuring genuine honour and pure applause, only excite the 
acclamations of the base, while they beget the contempt, detes- 
tation and pity of the virtuous, the wise, and the noble. 

Perhaps it may be thought that I have described the modern 
gentleman in colours too vivid, and with features too deformed! 
If { have suggested the suspicion, by apparent unfaithfulness, it 
was the breathing image of the life, that betrayed me to the of- 
fence: and seeming aggravation, must be reduced to incredible 
reality. 

Having delineated, however, what he is, let us spread the can- 
vass of reason, to paint him as he should be. [ would not have 
it imagined, that the real’gentleman is an unattainable character, 
who only flourishes in Romance, or struts upon the stage. A 
better proof of this cannet be advanced, than is included in the 
example I shall adduce, of a living character, who combines eve- 
ry virtue that can ennoble the man, with every accomplish- 
ment that can embellish the person, and understanding. 

Altirins was early educated for the profession of physick; but 
come to the possession of a coinpetent estate, when he arrived 
at age, he had no inducement to practise. but his desire of bene- 
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fiting his fellow mortals. This, however, he was prevented fvom 
doing, by his unaffected diffidence in tie force of his own powers. 
He therefore planned a system of life, agreeable to his feelings, 
and consistent with his honour. 

The praises of Altirius are the theme of every one, but the 
wicked, who hate the virtue that covers them with shame. and 
the illiberal, who envy the accomplishments they cannot equal, 
By an early desire, that all his actions should correspond with 
propriety, and harmonize with decorum, he soon contracted a 
delicacy of taste, that shed a lustre upon all his attainments, 
Although his learning 1s profound, yet it is elegant; he is never 
obtrusive. where he might always be forward; and seldom boasts 
or displays his knowledge, where he might correct ignorance, 
and repress presumption. Altirius is a liberal promoter of polite 
learning, and a zealous friend to authors of genius, and all the 
industrious followers of the needy Muses. There are few writ- 
ings, with which he is not acquainted; and no subjects, in which 
he is not conversant. Yet Altirius is affable, polite, and polish- 
ed; and can sparkle in the ball room, without a diminution of 
his dignity: or attend a lady to the play, and not degenerate into 
a fop, or affect the petit maitre. 

A lady once asked Altirius, how he contrived to be always em- 
ployed, and yet practised no profession, enjoyed no fashionable 
pleasure, and mingled in no frivolous amusement? «Whi, ma- 
«dam, answered Altirius, I early perceived, that indolence and 
leisure, were the parents of caprice, folly, and vanity: and 
“therefore determined to devote every vacant moment of my 
“life, to reading. By this means, I have shunned many crimes, 
“I might else have committed; and have escaped many frivolities, 
“I might, if idle, have fallen into. In return for my choice, I 
“have improved my mind, and refined my taste; two objects 
‘that were esteemed of divine importance, by the most enlight- 
‘ened and classick nations of the world!” ’ 
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“Est modus in rebus.” 


“It was the fashion to do such things.” —AnpuTano 


Ix every state of subjection, man has shown a disposition to re- 
bel, save only against the empire of Fashion. To her despotick 
sway he bows a willing slave; not daring to call in question the 
legiiimecy of her reign, or to dispute the supremacy of her edicts 
Let other tyrants attempt to impose their fetters, and his indig- 
nant spirit burns with instant revolt; while the neck is tamely 
bent to the yoke of fashion, however galling. If the decrees of 
fashion were like the laws of the Medes and Persians, we should 
feel tess astonished at the ready and implicit ebedience which is 
paid to them: custom might render the heaviest burthens light 
and supportable. But the subjects of this mutable sovereign are 
scarcely allowed time to become acquainted with the demands of 
oe rescript, before another is promulged, not merely abrogating 
the former, but absolutely consigning it to contempi and ridicule: 
thus are they ever studying to forget all that they have learned; 
or, as an elegant writer has observed on another occasion, always 
laboriously employed in doing nothing—lIn truth, fashion rules 
with a sway so absolute, that those who enrol themselves under 
her banner, are compelled to vield up the mind as well as the 
body to the service. They dare neither to act, nor speak, nor 
think, but according to the prescribed mode. They can see noth- 
ing, hear nothing, feel nothing, that has not the sanction of the 
high-priest of the temple. 

My friend Aimwell, who is one of the best creatures living, on 
all ordinary occasions, sometimes takes it into his head, that he 
must do as other people do, and cut a dash; at least he sometimes 
suffers himself to be persuaded, that this is necessary, in order to 
maintain his proper station in the world. On one of these occa- 
sions, not a great while ago, he met me in the street, and after his 


sual cordial salutation. “Horaee, (said he.) are there any stran- 
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gers in town, of your acqugintance?” “Yes, at least a dozen, 
from various parts of the United States. But why do you ask?” 
“Why, you must know, that we are going tohave a Squeeze atour 
house next week, and, my dear fellow! you must come and bring 
them all with you.” “A squeeze, pray what’s that?’’ «Pshaw! (said 
he) you know as well as I do what it is—were not you at Mrs, 
Fume’s the other night, when half a dozen ladies fainted, and 
three or four gentlemen were near bleeding to death at the 
nose?” “Yes I was there: and made a resolution never to get 
myself into such a crowd again, if I could avoid it—so, my dear 
sir, if that is what you call a squeeze, you must have the good- 
ness to excuse my attendance.” “No, that I cannot. On the 
contrary I shall take it as very unfriendly if you refuse me. 
You know, if there should be any room for comfort, I should be 
laughed at, the whole season; and if my friends will not consent 
to be stewed for an hour or two, to oblige me, who will? Indeed 
you must come. My wife will give you a carte blanche for invi- 
tations—bring any body you please, and above all, let us have 
the strangers. I shall depend upon you—so, good bye—t have 
five hundred cards to write—good bye!” It was vain to contend 
the point; and where that is the case, I always hold it the wisest 
plan, to yield witha good grace. Besides, with the privilege of 
choosing my company. it would be my own fault, if the evening 
passed without entertainment. 

Having determined, therefore, to comply with my friend’s re- 
quest, and to prevent, as far as my influence extended, the dire 
disaster of empty rooms; when the important evening arrived, 
I collected all my forces, and repaired, at an early hour, to the 
scene of action. We were the first to arrive. It is a serious 
misfortune, that no plan has ever been invented to elude the ne- 
cessity of any body’s arriving first, on these occasions. Those 
who are so unfortunate as to be a few minutes too soon, are gene- 
rally looked upon as vulgar creatures, not belonging to the world 
of fashion, and of course not entitled to any marks of attention. 
A place of general rendezvous should be appointed, at which 
the whole invited host should assemble, at a certain hour, and 
thence proceed, in forma militum, with their cards of invita- 
tion stuck in their hats and bonnets by way of cockade, to the 
destined rout. This would save the reputations of those wh¢ 
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desire to be fashionable without knowing how; and would more- 
over greatly enhance the pleasure of the party, by rendering the 
sgueeze nearly as comfortable in the street, as in the house. 

“The company which I had brought to my friend Aimwell’s, 
consisted of “Squire Singleton, the Chevalier, a Mr. Carambole 
from a neighbouring city, and an old country gentleman who 
made a visit to town every year, for the purpose of selling his 
wheat and tobacco, and carrying home the fashions to his wife 
and daughters. During the war, however, Mr. Blowhard had 
intermitted his annual visits to town, and the ladies of Gros-vent 
Hill, (the name of Mrs. Blowhard’s farm,) had been condemned 
to the sad necessity of wearing the same bonnets, the same shawls 
and the same frocks, for the space of three long and tedious 


years—an absolute eternity in the computation of a great many 
others, as well as of the ladies of Gros-vent Hill. The present 
visit of old Mr. Blowhard, therefore, was to he looked upon, as 
one of more than ordinary importance. He had a great deal to 
look at, and a great deal to learn, before he could venture to 
show himself again at home. Tle always found a bed and a wel- 
come ready for him, at his fricud the *Squire’s, whenever he 
came to town: and the old gentleman found it so much more 
agreeable, for many reasons, thana tavern, that he always rode 
straight to the “Squire’s stables, put up his horse, and with his 
saddicbags on his arm, walked through the back yard into the 
house. Now it was one of the luckiest things that could have 
happened for old Mr. Blowhard, that this grand squeeze at my 
friend Aimwell’s was fixed for the very night of his arrival. He 
could have an opportunity of seeing all the fashions at once, 
and, what was of much greater consequence, of seeing the various 
uses, to which this, that and the other thing were puts which was a 
piece of necessary information that he could not always obtain, 
or if he did, could not always understand, from the numerous 
Milliners and Marchandes des Modes, whom he had orders to 
consult. 

As before said, we were the first of the company; and as it 
appeared, unfashionabl y early, a most unfortunate circumstance, 
hot only for us, but for our entertainers: for one of the servants 
happened to be just in the act of putting the lamp into an elegant 


glass globe, suspended from the ceiling of the hall, as we raised 
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the knocker on the door. Whether the knock was louder than 3 
it ought to have been, and frightened the servant; or whether the 


servant was less adroit than the nature of the operation required; e 
or whether the mistress, anxious as all good mistresses ought to "| 

: Pcie Reet ead ot oe ev . n¢ 
be, for the safety of her beautilul globe, was just then instructing he 


or assisting the servant to adjust it properly; or whether al] 
- ° ° i. = 9 ( 
combined to produce the disaster: certain it is, that the sound of P 


the knocker was succeeded by a tremendous crash from within, . 
and a something between a squeak and a groan which fell upon 
our astonished ears like the last cry of a wretch upon the wheel. , 
A silence of some minutes ensued. The door remained unan- 7 
swereds aud the “squire was for bursting through without ceremo- " 
ny, to offer his assistance, when old Mr. Blowhard pulled him " 
back. “Body o’me, friend Pode,” said he, ‘why surely you . 
haven’t lived so long in this world, and travelled over so many , 
countries, without knowing what such #, squeak means from a . 
woman! [ tell youshe’s not hurt, she’s Only ina rage. Let her . 
have time to cool, and to pick up the fragments, to wash the oil " 
from the carpet and the frowns from her face, and then the door d 
will be opened. Man alive! don’t I know all about it!” Wheth- p 
er the ‘squire would have been satisfied with this explanation, . 
was not put to the proof; for Mr. Blowhard had not ceased to . 
speak, when we were ushered through the unfortunate hall, into ; 
the grand presence-chamber, at the farther end of which stood : 
Mrs. Aimwell; just as if nothing had happened to ruffle the » 
sweetest countenance inthe world. ‘The necessary presentation ‘ 
: and reception being over with the lady, and a hearty shake by . 
i the hand from Mr. Aimwell having assured my friends of a wel- . 
: come, we had leisure to look around us. T could see something ; 
| like a cloud of chagrin and disappointment gathering upon the , 
; brow of our hostess, which I knew would burst upon me, at ‘ 
some time or other, if some means were not fallen upon to dis- ( 
perse it. Mr. Aimwell, too, began to look at me with an inquir- 
ing eye, as much as to say, “if this is all the company you 4 
could muster, you might as well have staid at home.” 
Aimwell had known old Mr. Blowhard for many years, in the ‘ 
way of business, and had sometimes met him at a family dinner. 4 
, at the houses of the great folks; but then he knew that good cus- 


tomers are now and then invited to a merchant's family table, 
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in the way of trade, who are not thought fit company for a party, 
and he was not certain whether this rule might not apply in his 
case, or Whether the old gentleman might not be considered as out 
of his element, on the present occasion. Mr. Carambole, he had 
never seen pefore; and no man would venture to call Mr. Caram- 
bole a gentleman at first sight. There was something in his ap- 
pearance so irresistibly ludicrous that Plato himself could not 
have looked upon his face, without forgetting his philosophy: 
nor was his address much more prepossessing than his appearance. 
[t was not verv wondertul, therefore, that Mr. Aimwell and his 
fair lady should sit upon thorns: they expected nothing less tham 
to be quizzed by all their fashionable acquaintance, for having 
two such queer looking creatures as old Blowhard and Mr. Car- 
anbole, squeezed into close contact with genteel company; and 
the fear of being quizzed has put thorns upon the seats of much 
stouter people than Mr. and Mrs. Aimwell. The two characters 
in question could see as far into a millstone as any stone-cutter 
in christendom; and I could perceive them chuckling at the idea 
of not being taken for what they were. It was my duty to ex- 
plain matters to Mr. Aimwell in justice to my friends as well as 
to myself; but just as | was about to acquit myself, the knocker an- 
nounced another arrival; Mrs. Aimwell flew to her post at the 
upper end of the room, and Mr. A. fixed his station in the mid- 
dle of the floor as at first. The flutter of expectation which fills 
up the interval between the knocking at the door and the entrance 
of the visiters, often constitutes the only pleasurable feelings which 
ahost and hostess are permitted to enjoy, at such an entertain- 
ment as the present. They are, for these moments at least, master 
and mistress of their own mansion; which can hardly be said to 
sethe case at any other moments of the evening. The servant now 
introduced Miss Sarcasm at the head of a large party, among 
whom, to my infinite satisfaction, were all the members of ou: 
Club, with the exception of the President. 

“Mr. de Monde” said Nirs. (gossamer, calling me to her as 
oon as she had finished her survey of the room and its contents, 
“do tell me who are those two odd-looking people that seem to 
engross the chevalier’s attention so much, that he hasn't even nod- 
ded to us.” They are intimate friends of the “squire; and 


what will make their eulogium with you, they are wor thy to be so 
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Shall I introduce them? «No—let me see a little more of them 
first.” The superb Parisian clock which Phaéton held in one 
hand while with the other he was furiously driving his father’s 
horses over the side-board, had struck nine, and the rooms be- 
gan to fill. ‘Iready the two rival leaders of the haut ton had 
made their appearance, each followed by a crowd of humble ad- 
mirers and imitators. Mrs. Blaze numbered in her train,this even- 
ing. the two most celebrated belies of the ancient dominion, three 
congressinen, two colonels anda ftoreign ambassador. The stream 
of light which followed her as she entered the room, cattbe compar- 
ed to nothing but the mil/y-rway—such an effulgence of beauty, 
wit, valour and dignity! How could Mrs. Fuss hope to outshine 
so brilliant a constellations Mrs. Fuss knew how to come in for her 
full share of admiration. She took care so to manage matters, 
by means of scouts, who gave her all the necessary information, 
as not to arrive for at least fifteen minutes after her great rival; 
well knowing from experience, that in that time the most power- 
ful magnet would lose some of its attractive force. All the mem- 
bers of our Club, as if drawn together by a secret sympathy, had 

assembled in one corner of the room, where, for any thing which 

the rest of the company seemed to care about us, we might have 

opened our budget and proceeded regularly to business, if the 

President had not unfortunately been absent. Miss Sempronia, 
however, took occasion to whisper to me, that much might be 
gathered for future use, by close observation. Mr. Blowhard, 
who had met many of his street acquaintances, in his perambula- 
tions through the rooms, who eyed him most minutely from head 
to foot and then passed on without recognizing him, now elbowed 

his way through the crowd towards our corner; and coming up to 
the “squire, “Come,” said he, ‘my old buck, make room for 
me here by these ladies, and don’t take all the best of the com- 
pany to yourself. I've seen all I want to see, and now I should 

like to hear a little.” The ’squire complied, with a smile, and 

placing the old gentleman between Miss Sempronia and the 

widow, “now,” said he, “if your curiosity is not very unrea- 

sonable indeed, I can venture to promise that these ladies will 

satisfy it to the utmost.” «Why I shall not task the ladies’ po- 
liteness too much,” said the old gentleman, “but as the chiet 


part of my business here to night. was to pick up something that 
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might be useful at home in the way of fashionable news, 1 shall 
be obliged to them for an article or two for my budget, which, by 
the by, is pretty well filled already with my own notions of things; 
but then the war or the peace, or something else, has wrought 
such a change in the appearance of every body, and every thing, 
that really I begin to doubt whether I have not lost the faculties 
of seeing and hearing aright.” «The remark which you have 
just made, Mr. Blowhard,” replied Miss Sarcasm, “is a convinc- 
ing proof, that you have lost neither. The passion for every 
extravagant and ridiculous foolery, which has been solong smoth- 
ered by the operations of.the war, like a torrent that gathers 
new strength by being obstructed in its course, now rages with 
redoudled fury. Movelty is only in request; and it is dangerous 


to be aged in any kind of course.’ Besides that the passion itself 


has been increased by this impediment to its gratification, the 
means of gratifying it have been, likewise, greatly augmented, by 
the same cause. You seem to be surprised at this assertion; but 
Ineed not go out of the room, for proof of its correctness. Did 
you observe the lady who has just made her entrance, followed 
by a long train of attendants, who seem determined to forget that 
she is not the sole tenant of the house? Before the war, she was 
content 40 copy, at humble distance, the follies of others; but her 
husband has ainassed an immense fortune, by a lucky speculation 
in the funds, and she is now enabled not only to invent, but to 
give currency to her own follies. Whatever Mrs. Fuss says is 
“excellent”—Whatever Mrs. Fuss does is “charming”—Her 
great competitor for the Cap and Bells, Mrs. Blaze, whom you 
must have seen enter but a few moments before, escorted by a 
score of great men, has been equally fortunate. Her husband, 
who was a petty shop-keeper, soon after the declaration of war, 
purchased a share in a privateer, and is now a merchant of the 
frst class. A large loan to the government brought him ac- 
quainted with some of the heads of administration, and Mrs. 
Blaze has been duly presented at the Levee. The two young 
ladies who accompany her are nieces from the country, and are, 
both of them, highly accomplished, according to the common ac- 
ceptation of the term. You perceive that they are handsome, 
and that they know how to display their charms to the gaze of 
‘he curious.” “By the Piper of Anster,” said Mr. B. interrupting 
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Miss Sempronia, “they are fine open-hearted girls, and appear to 
have no concealments from their neighbours—but pray,” continued 
he, “can you tell me the reason that Lsee no young men, in the 
train of these beauties? I remember the time, “Squire, when you 
and I would have walked barefoot over snow, for a mile, to geta 
sly peep at much less than such an exhibition as this—Body o’me, 
these young dogs must have constitutions as cold as a Salaman- 
der’s”—*My dear friend,” said the "Squire, not knowing how far 
the old gentleman might intend to carry the subject—*My dear 
friend, you forget that you came here to listen” —*] beg pardon, 
mydear madam, for interrupting you,” said Mr.Blowhard, bowing 
toMiss Sempronia, “but {was anxious to know whether it was the 
fashion for lacies to go naked; because if it is, I shall be able to 
put my girls into the fashion, without spending much money upon 
them, and that is no trifling consideration, let me tell you.” “Why 
sir,’ said Miss Sempronia, “itis not very clear that you would 
gave by it, even admitting the fashion to the extent of your hy- 
perbole; but to the honour of the sex, I can assure you, that such 
“exhibitions” as you have very happily termed them, are not 
fashionable.” 

A loud noise, something like the repert of a pistol, here drew 
our attention to a group near us, from which we perceived a 
young lady borne away, apparently in a swoon. Such a circum- 
stance, following such a report, was naturally calculated to excite 
curiosity; and a crowd soon gatiered around those who appeared 
to be concerned, all eagerly demanding information. In the 
midst of this confusion, Mr. Carambole, who had been sauntering 
about the rooms the whole evening. in search of fun, came up 
towards us, with a cast of countenance so completely ludicrous, 
that we were certain he had something to tell us worth hearing, 
He did not wait to be questioned, but addressing himself to the 
‘Squire, “I saw the whole of it,” saidhe. «The whole of what?” 
asked the “Squire. “The young lady’s busk’? continued Mr. C. 
‘was rather too long: for in throwing herself upon a chair some- 
what tooabruptly, it came into contact with the seat, and was driv- 
en with the whole force of her weight, which is no trifle, against 
her chin. Whether it was the pain of the blow, which was no 
doubt severe enough, or the awkwardness of the accident, which 
vou will allow was a little ridiculous, I cannot pretend to say; 
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but something caused her to swoon, and as is usual upon these 
occasions, it was thought necessary to give her air, &c. &c. To 
untie the braces of the Corsets with sufficient expedition, was 
fyund impracticable, and recourse was had to the same expedient 
that Alexander hit upon with the Gordian knot—the strings were 
cut—vou heard the report, and saw what followed.” Mr. Blow 
hard protested that all this was quite unintelligible to him, and 
begved to Know what was meant by the lady's busk, which he 
thought must be a formidable engine indeed, to produce so much 
mischief. Why,” said Mr. C. “it is a sort of wooden sword 
with which the ladies think proper to provide themselves: but 
whether for purposes of offence or defence, 1 will not undertake 
tysay. ‘These instruments are generally manufactured by the 
Coopers out of their toughest hoop-poles, and are made long o1 
sort, just as other Instruments are, according to the fancy or 
caprice of the manufacturer, from nine inches, to two and a halt 
or three feetin length. ‘They are worn by the ladies, not as gen 
tlemen wear their swords, pendent from the side, but erect in 
iront—extending from the middle of the sfernum, in a straight 
direction downwards, to all their variety of lengths. L have 
often seen them so long, that the lady, in sitting down, would be 
compelled to place herself carefully on the edge of the chair, so 
as to allow a free passage for the bush beyond it. Itwas the want 
of proper caution in this respect, that produced the accident 
which we have just witnessed.” Mr. Blowhard held up his 
iands in astonishment, hardly knowing whether to believe his 
comical friend in jest or earnest; and turning round to Miss 
Sempronia, “in the name of all that’s wonderful,” said he, “is 
this truer”? The lady smiled, and observed, that incredible as the 
story might appear, it was, nevertheless, not at all exaggerated. 
The old gentleman had now sat up much later than his usual 
bedtime, and beginning to feel the effects of his day’s journey, 
proposed that he, the “Squire, and myself, should retire; leaving 
the Chevalier and Mr. C. to take care of the ladies. Mr. Blow- 
bard wanted to see his host and hostess before he departed, but 
being told that it would not be polite to take leave at so early an 
hour, as it might induce others of the company to do the same, 
we bustled through the crowd to the hall, where we had left our 
hats, cloaks. &c. ‘They were not to be found. After some diffi- 
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culty we contrived to find a servant, to whom we made known 
our wants; but he protested that he had not removed any thing, 
that the hats, cloaks, &c. of all the company were lying quietly 
in a large heap on the floor, when he was last in the hall, and he 
had no doubt, that they were “all stolen,” for, continued he, 
«such things often happen at these places.” We did not deem it 
necessary to make any further stir in the business, and left the 
house, laughing heartily at the idea of the confusion and disap- 
pointment, which this little accident would occasion to the rest of 
the company, upon their breaking up. lL. 
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FOR THE PORTICO, 


THE ATHENIAN ORACLE REVIVED. 
No. I. 


Messrs. Epirors, 


Many years since there was a periodical publication in Eng- 
land, called the Athenian Oracle, of which one of the objects was 
to propose questions on difficult or important subjects, and to 
invite solutions from correspondents. 

The plan was excellent. It called forth elaborate and useful 
discussions, which would not otherwise have ever taken place, 
and it diffused a vast portion of the most interesting and valu- 
able information, among the community at large. 

As I have always thought very favourably of this undertaking, 
I am desirous that a similar series of papers be undertaken here, 
for the publick good, in the hope that they will call into activity 
in the cause of morals, manners, and illumination, talents that 
might otherwise remain dormant. The attempt cannot be other- 
wise than useful. If it succeed, it will do good—if it fail, it 
cannot do injury. 

With this view of the subject, I have determined to contribute 
my quota towards the establishment of such a set of papers; and 
will propose a few queries, to which I respectfully solicit the 
attention of the literati. 

1. Suppose a person purchases at vendue, an estate, at a third, 
or a fourth, or a fifth part of its intrinsick value, can he be jus- 
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tified in not paying a portion of the difference to the former 


n 
g, owner? 
ly 2. Can it be right to oblige a jury to give an unanimous verdict, ll 
e which requires uniformity of opinion among twelve men, fre- a 
eC, quently on complicated points, on which it is hardly possible for P ; 
it even two or three persons to accord exactly? «' 
e 3. Ought the State Legislatures to adopt any measures to re- e4 
, strain the alarming increase of celibacy in our large cities? Tas 
of 4. Is there any real foundation for the charge of ingratitude so : 
generally alleged against republicks? 1! 
5. Was religious liberty effectually established in any part of ibs 
Europe, previous to its establishment here? If so, where and 
when? n 
These various points are of sufficient importance to exercise '% 
the talents of your correspondents; who may in turn propose 
queries, some of which I may try to solve. INVESTIGATOR. 
Philadelphia, April 13. 
" —s+— 
a THE FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH. 
0 
Amipst all the evils of life, of whose intolerable pressure, 
il mankind have incessantly complained, it has been a favourite ob- 
Py ject with the fancy, and the darling pursuit of the passions, to 
I § picture and to attempt a remedy for the decay of nature, and 
1 the advances of age. Few are so oppressed by calamity, as to 
ss grow weary of the privilege of existence, and most of us, would 
2) assist in a discovery, that could either protract the measure of ie 
y life, or avert the torments of disease; that could renovate the ¥ 
it system to vigour, or preserve it from the fate of dissolution. rp 
pe Of a desire, so general, as to admit of few exceptions, and so 
it strong, as to be led to the indulgence of the most extravagant ‘ 
conceptions, and visionary designs, it cannot prove uninterest- 
e ing to exhibit some of the operations, and point out some of the 
d @ absurdities. Yet the greatness of man is manifested even 
e in the folly of his schemes, and the wild creations of his ¢ 
® fancy. To aim at more than we can ac complish, evinces that i 
, vast disproportion between the power of the mind, and the 


“ @ imbecility of the body, which affords no inconsiderable evid- 
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enee of our natural claim to an immortal being. ‘To long and 
struggle for a preservation of consciousness in the duration of 
the body, evidently proves a desire that immediately flows from 
the nature of the soul; and which casts a glimmer of light into 
the path of eternity. It was this light that shone in the mind of 
Socrates and Plato, that kindled the imagination of the ancient 
poets to form fictions of medicinal fountains, whose waters im- 
parted renovation, and destroyed the diseases of the body; ex- 
hilerated the mind to celestial vivacity, and deprived it of care, 
anxiety and affliction. ‘Those who bathed in its divine virtues 
lost the wrinkles of age, and the feebleness of decrepitude: the 
freshness of youth bloomed on their countenance, the animation 
of life sparkled in their veins, and the dance of joy rioted in 
their fancy, till every scene was clothed in colours of pleasure, 
and every object glowed in the hopes of delight. Such is the su- 
periority of imagination over human power. Such is the pros- 
pect the imagination loves to paint, and such the paradise the 
heart pants to enjoy. 

But these images of bliss, however natural, vivid, or pleasing, 
are an illusion in themselves, and are ridiculous, in belief! To 
act deliberately upon a serious impression of this kind, would 
be little short of madness in the present age; and would un- 
doubtedly expose to merited derision and contempt, the infat- 
uated dreamer who should go in quest of the ridiculous phan- 
tom. With little less forbearance, or mercy, can we regard the 
actors in such an attempt, three hundred years ago! Though 
not so enlightened, polished, humane, or refined, as the present 
time, the human mind was far from being sunk in ignorance in 
the sixteenth century; and we may therefore contemplate with 
wonder, if not pause with incredulity, on an enterprise that 
sprung from the conviction of its reality, and had for the object 
of its success, the discovery of the Fountain of Youth! 

Such a fantastick impression is natural to a savage state, and 
we may pardon the credulous, but daring Spaniard, who did not 


create, but only adopted the vision. The event, the folly, and 
the disappointment, are briefly related. During the progress of 
the Spaniards in the gradual discovery of America, Juan De 


Leon, an intrepid captain and an able navigator, reduced the 
Island of Puerto Rico, by force of arms, to the Spanish dominion. 
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Whilst there, he heard of a tradition that obtained among the 
ignorant natives, that in one of the Bahama Islands, there existed 
such a celestial fountain, as we have just described. The ima- 
gination of Leon embraced with ardour, the flattering absur- 
dity. The blessings of perpetual health, and ever blooming 
youth, were addled to the passion of avarice, to stimulate his 
exertions in search of the happy fountain. He set on foot at his 
private cost, a respectable fleet, for the purpose of the discovery; 
ant explored the Islands alluded to by the natives, with the 
anxious industry of a restless spirit, confident of securing su- 
preme felicity, that he was eager to grasp. It is hardly neces- 
sary to remark, that his hopes were disappointed, his toil unre- 
warded, and his time mispent. The fountain of youth eluded 
his research; the shadow of bliss, conjured by the savage imagi- 
nation of ignorance, vanished from his view, and left his return- 
ing reason, to deplore the extent of his credulity, and mourn 
the fallacy of his hopes! 

Some palliation has been offered for De Leon’s infatuation, by 
tuggesting the equal probability of the existence of such a charm, 
tothe reality of the new world; which till then was unthought of. 
But the force of the analogy cannot well be admitted. The dis- 
iance between the nature of the two objects is immense. Pre- 
vious discoveries had shewn the possibility of unknown worlds, 
and remote countries, and those who prosecuted their research- 
es, were imboldened by experience. But nothing appeared to 
countenance the absurdity of the fountain of youth. If Colum- 
bus had ever pictured the new world as a paradise, it was for the 
purpose of exciting adventurers to emigrate. He could never 
have cherished a serious opinion of this kind after the calamities, 
hardships and toils he had endured in the clime he discovered, 
The prospect that it presented to the eyes of ignorance, was, 
it must be confessed, novel, wonderful and magnificent: but 
even in the eyes of ignorance, it could scarcely promise so re- 
‘plendent a blessing, so blissful a prodigy! That ground could 
hardly have worn an appearance of enchantment, that was 
covered with naked savages, of a timorous nature, feeble bodies, 
and scanty subsistence. A conclusive denial was given to the 
preposterous supposition by the misery of the Indians. Had 
they never tasted of the blessings that the fountain dispensed? 
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Then it never existed; for more powerful motives could not im- 
pel men to search for the treasure. Did they possess the means 
to visit the place that contained it; or did their neighbours of the 
Bahamas come to them, to apprize them of their felicity? Such 
questions, that might occur to stupidity, would have dissipated 
the illusion. Such an illusion, under such circumstances, dis- 
graces stupidity. 

This is a dream of felicity, that may be placed by the side of 
the research after the philosopher’s stone! It is curious, as it ex- 
hibits a monument of human folly, that cannot be surpassed! It 
is useful, as it reminds us of the weakness of man, and serves 
as a check to the presumptiun of wisdom, and the excursions of 
fancy. Yet are either of these attempts, more preposterous than 
some, that the present age are struggling to effectuate? Perhaps, 
after all, our views are only more refined, and our absurdity 
more plausible, in many points, than those of the sixteenth cen- 
tury! ‘The subject is worth reflection, and may possibly termi- 
nate in improvement. I should pursue the subject; but I see a limit 
before me, in the prejudices of mankind, which I wil! not stoop 


to ask permission to pass, and cannot venture to surmount, by 
the shock of violence, in defiance of passion! U. 


—»_ +o 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


MATHEW CAREY has published a'pamphlet, entitled “Letters to the Di 
vectors of the Banks of Philadelphia, on the pernicious consequences of the pre- 
wailing system of reducing the amount of Bills discounted: and likewise, on the 
impropriety of Banks holding immoderate quantities of publick stock, when 
they are obliged to reject unexceptionable promissory Notes. Bi M. Cansr.” 

Although these letters are particularly addressed to the Banks of Phila- 
delphia, they are applicable, we think, to almost every money Institution in 
the Union. They are written in a clear and perspicuo.s stvie; they relate to 
matters of fact, vitally affecting publick prosperity, and individual happi- 
ness; and having no connexion with the visionary projects of theorists, wey 
may be read with profit and advantage, by every man engaged in comm rcial 
enterprise. Mr. Carev deserves to be highly applauded for the disinterested 
independence he has manifested on this occasion; and were all bank direc- 
tors equally conscientious and upright, we should hear nothing of ihe depre- 
ciation of bank paper, or the great scarcity of specie. We sincerely hope, 
that his example may oper:te to the benefit of the community; and that his 
book may eradicate the evils it is intended to expose. 
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FIELDING LUCAS, Jx. Baltimore, has just published a pamphlet of 72 
pages, titled “Remarks on a Pamphlet entitled ‘an inguiry respecting the 
capture of Washington by the British, on the 24th of August, 1814, with, Ye. 
ic. by Spectator;” accompanied by a Map, exhibiting the various roads 
from Queen Ann, Marlborough, Nottingham, Woodyard, &c. to Washing. 
ton. The title of this Pamphlet is sufficiently explanatory of its object. 
It contains a more full account of all the circumstances connected with the 
capture of Washington, than any other publication which we have seen; but 
it appears to have been written in a spirit of hostility to the author of the 
Pamplilet that preceded it on the same subject, and may thus, in the eyes 


of persons wholly disinterested, lose the merit of an historical account. 





JOHN B. DAVIDGE, A. M. M. D. Professor of Anatomy in the Univer- 
sity of Maryland, is preparing for the Press “.2 Tract on .Imputation, exhib- 
iting in detailed order, the various methods of this operation, so far as in 
teresting varieties may entitle them to notice, which have been in use from 
the earliest period of Surgery, to the present time. In this 7'ract will be pre- 
sented a comparison of the most improved manner of amputation of Britain, 
France and America. And to it will be annexed, @ general examination of 
the Principles of Inflammation, together with a few critical remarks on the 
pathology of divided arteries.” 

The very interesting work of Major A. Lacarrier Latour, entitled, “Histo- 
rical Memoirs of the War in West Florida and Louisiana, in 1814-15, 
with en Atlas, has just been published by Conrad and Co. and may be had of 

nost of the Booksellers inthe United States. We shall take another op. 
portunity of expresssing our opinion of this work. 

“MATHEW CAREY respectfully informs the friends of literature, that 
he has, for a considerable time past, employed his leisure hours in collect- 
ing materials for a History of the Religious Persecutions of the 15th, 16th, 
and 17th centuries, which he hopes to be able to publish in two Octavo 
Volumes, within one year. 

“Any documents, tending to elucidate this important portion of the his- 
tory of human folly and wickedness, left with Messrs. Wells and Lilly, Bos- 
ton; Messrs. Van Winkle and Wiley, New York; Mr. Fielding Lucas, Junr. 
Baltimore; or Messrs. Fitzwhylson and Potter, Richmond, will be gratefully 
received.” 

}aTTLE or THE Beaven Jams. Colonel Barstler has addressed to the 
people of the United States, “a statement of facts” in regard to his conduct 
at the battle of the Beaver Dams, “which took place in Upper Canada in June 
1813.” We were never among the number of those who attached any blame 

to Colonel Barrstler, for the surrender of his troops on that occasion; os, from 
our knowledge of that gentleman’s character, we were, from the first, con- 


vinced of what has since been fully proved, “that the surrender was justified 
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by existing circumstances,” 


published will fully exculpate him, in the minds of all his tellow-citizengs, 


and we hope and believe that the statement now 


The following opinion of the court of inquiry, who had all the circumstances 

before them, and who cannot be supposed to have formed their judyment up. 

on partial grounds, affords an honour.ble testimony to the good conduet of 

Col. B. which must silence the voice of “slander and misrepresentation.” 
OPINION. 


That the march of the detachment from Fort George to the “Reaver Dams’ 
on the 23dand 24*h June, 1813, under the commaiid of Lieut. Colonel Beerst. 
ler, was made in an orderly, vigilant and military manner. 

That the personal deportment of Lieut. Colone! Beerstler in the action 
which followed, was that of a brave, zealous and deliberate officer: and the 
conduct of the regular officers and men under lis command was equaily 
honourable to themselves and te their countrye 

That a retreat from the field, after the force of the enemy had been ascer. 
tained, couid not be justified on any military principle; and if atvcmpted in 
column, taust have exposed the men to certain death in their ranks, with very 
little means of resistance; if by disherson, ithe immediate massacre of the 
wounded, and the slaughter in detail of a multitude of exhausted and tired 
fugitives, must have been the inevitable consequence. 

That the surrender was justified by existing circumstances, and that the 
misfortune of the day is not to be aseribed to Lieut. Col. Barstler, or the de- 
tachment under his command. 

And the court is wnanimous in the expression of this opinion and forego- 
mg report of fucts. 


(Signed) JAMES P. PRESTON, Col. 23d Inft. 
President of Court of Inquirv. 


Attest, Liwis B. Wirtrs, Capt. 12th Inft. 


Recorder to the court. 
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NOTICE TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


We owe an apology to our readers, as well as to our friend “Sidney,” for 
the omission of the Swiss Traveller in our present number. [t being our de- 
sire to give as great a variety to the volume as our stock of materials would 
admit, we have thought it most adviseable occasionally to intermit the pub- 
lication of those papers that were not naturally connected by continuity of 
subject, so as to be able, in some measure, to show to our readers, the ful- 
ness of the source, from which they are hereafter to derive amusement. We 
have thus, in the present volume, but barely commenced a number of peri- 
odical essays, by various hands, and on various subjects, all of which will be 
continued through the subsequent numbers of ihe work, and some of which 
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we canno: but hope, have at least, awakened expectation of future useful 
ness and entertainment to our readers. 


_——— 
We advise “.Vathos,” if he is really what he represents himself, a pupil, te 
be more assidtous in his academicel studies, and not waste the precious time 
Neabacas ” 


tanzas” in which it does not appear, that he can ever 
do more than rival Searson, or Kingsmi!! Davan, Esquire. Ecce Signum’ 


of vouth, in writing 


“And st:ll as our sun in advance 
To culminate, mounts in his sphere, 
The prospects relumed with hope’s glance, 
More spacious and splendid appear.” 


This beautiful “stanza” will not fail 'o remind many of our readers of the 
fullowing exquisite specimen of the Bathos: 


, 


“The sun’s perpendicular height 
Hlumines the depth of the seam 
And the fishes beginung to sweat 

Cry’d, d—me how fot we shall be!” 

A continuance of the “original letters of De Rale,” during his travels 
through France, would be highly acceptable to the editors. The spec.men 
with which their correspondent has already furnished them, and which they 
have been reluctantly compelled to withhold from the present number, evin- 
ces a taste and talent in the writer, which will insure him a favourable recep 


won. 








THE REPOSITORY. 
Original Poetry. 


(We are indebted to a friend for a copy of the following lines upon the 

death of Washington, written at a time when that melancholy ev ny 
had left the traces of woe upon a whole nation. They are, as We are as 
sured, the production of a lady of New-York; and were never intended by 
their fair author to meet the publick eye. But we are confident, that our 
readers will agree with us, in assigning them a high rank among the nu- 
merous efforts of a similar kind, that were called forth, by that ever me- 
morable occasion. } 


REFLECTIONS ON THE DEATH OF GEN. GEORGE WASHINGTON. 
A waTion’s tears, an universal groan, 
Proclaim Columbia’s guardian genius gone; 
And well may states lament, and realms deplore, 
Unrival’d worth in Washington no more: 
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If in brave Julius temperate valour’s blaze, 
His fame transmitted thro’ a length of days, 
And in Timoleon patriot worth sublime 
Ilas borne his name along the stream of time: 
Search the long records of revolving vears, 
For all the varied forms that virtue wears, 
And own, withsighs, the whole by heaven combin‘d, 
To bless the age, in that exalted minds 
Nor need the poet’s, or historian’s page, 
Transmit his memory toa future age; 
It lives enshrin’d, without the aid of art, 
In the warm centre of a nation’s heart; 
And faithful gratitude shall hand it down, 
In tints still unimpair’d from sire to son: 
Nor marble monument, nor speaking bust, 
Still frailer, and more faithless to their trust, 
Be with his image, or his name engrav’d, _ 
His nobler monument’s the realm he sav’d. | 
And here, whiie publick virtue is rever’d, 
Or freedom to Columbia’s sons endear’d: 
Still shall their much lov’d hero’s honor’d name 
Be plac’d the foremost on the lists of fame; 
To souls congenial kindred worth impart, 
sreathe the pure energy that warm’d his heart, 
And scorning interest’s mercenary sway, 
Draw forth meek virtue to the blaze of day; 
Like him, in dubious fields, incite to dare, 
Still unappall’d, the direful scenes of war; 
And even when sympathy, with keenest smart, 
“trikes on the nerve that vibrates to the heart, 
To justice still inexorably true. 
No object but his country’s weal pursue, 
By grief unsoften’d, and by fear unaw’d, 
Shine forth the undoubted delegate of God. 

As when a realm immers’d in guilt and woe, 
Calls forth the avenging arm to deal the blow, 
The appointed angel darts unmov’d along 
To hurl destruction on the offending throng, 
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Vew York, December 24th. 1799. 


Mid terror, desolation and despair, 
The shrieks of anguish, and the moans of care, 
Hie moves unpitying, while the woes increase, 


Till heaven, relenting, bid the infliction cease. ae 
For thee, Ulustrious hero, patriot, sage, ria 

Dawes ] , An ! { . id 
Pride of the present.—theme of ev'ry age, ‘ ' 
While drooping nations o’er thine ashes mourn, 4 
: 


Revere thy memory. and adorn thine urn, 


With different thoughts | view the dread decree, ‘ 
* 
Regret my country’s loss, but joy for thee, 
. . ¢ . Sf 
For thee, translated from this bounded earth, a 


To kindred spirits, and congenial worth, 


To meet each well-known warrior’s august form, 


Who once. with thee, repelld oppression’s storm. 


oo > Peep oe OB me 


With thee firm bulwarks to their country stood, 


Or toil’d for freedom in the field of blood; 
These hail thee soaring to a nobler stage, 
Ere yet the victim of imbecile age, 

Ere yet the stealing frosts of time control, 


The pure affections of the imprison’d soul; « 
To wither’d age on verging near the tomb, : 
Fate thickens round the impenetrable gloom, . 7 






Wraps in a more impervious mist the dead, 
And chills the enfeebled mind with awful dread: 
O happy thou to meet life’s closing scene, 


With sense still vigorous, and with soul serene. 


et ee ee 








Calmly to wait the inevitable blow, 
The appointed destiny of all below. 

Thus the fam’d bird on Asia’s spicy coast, 
Thro’ life transcendent o’er the feather’d host. 


——s. 


Soars, in aspiring youths triumphant flight, 
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Mid the wide field of circumambient light; 
But when revolving times resitless sway, 

Bids his strength wither, and his health decay, 
Calm to his self-erected tomb retires, 
Submits to fate, and in a blaze expires. ad 
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FOR THE PORTICO. 
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FORT MHENRY. 


Tuy blue waves Patapsco, flow’d soft and serene, 
Thy hills and thy vallies were cheerful and gav, 
While the day-star of Peace shed its beams on the scene, 
And youth, love, and beauty, reflected its ray. 


Where white-bosom’d commerce, late reign’d o’er thy tide. 
And zephyrs of gladness expanded each sail, 
I saw hostile squadrons, in dread array ride, 


a 


While their thunders re-echoed o’er hill and o’er vale. 


~~ 


But our heroes, thy sons, proud in panoply rose, 
For their homes,—for their altars.—te conquer or die; 
With the lightningof freedom, encounter’d their foes; 
Taught the veteran to tremble,—the valiant to fly: 
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Now how tranquil thy scenes, when the clangours of war 
Late broke the soft dreams of the fair and the young! 
To the tombs of thy heroes shall beauty repair, 
And their deeds by our bards shall forever be sung. 
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On the iron-crown’d fortress* “that frowns o’er thy flood,” 
And tells the sad fate, of the gay and the brave; 

In mournful reflection Eliza late stood, 
And paid a soft tribute—a tear on their grave. 
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To the manes of the fallen, Oh! how grateful that tear! 
Far sweeter to me, than the Spring’s richest bloom: 
Such rewards light the fire of Chivalry here, 
And when the brave fall—ever hallow their tomb. 
* 


* Fort M’Henry, where several of our young and most respectable citizens 
fell during the bombardment. 
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FOR THE PORTICO. 
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On a Chinese Rose, catching the feeble rays of the Sun, in Mareh, 
while standing in a jar in a window. 


SwEET pensive rose, why seem to mourn, a 

And drooping, hang thy lovely head; ‘ay 
Can absence change thy beauteous form, i 
To languish on this fostering bed? ir’ 


From distant climes thou’rt torn by chance, + 
And circumscribed thy narrow sphere; 
Yet, catch at Sol’s bright furtive glance, vi + 
And, blooming, live and flourish here. IH. Sy ) 
7) 

— J 

Selected Poetry. ‘ 


THE LUXURIES OF MIND. 


So circumscrib’d our happiness, *tis right 
To seize each harmless engine of delight, 

The grove when woodbines, violets, paint the mead, } 
Shall we not smell them as the path we tread? 
When clust’ring linnets in the hedge-row throng, 
Shall we not stop and listen to their song? 
The keenest traveller in his urgent haste, ¥ 
On some fair prospect will a moment waste; * 
And need I tell thee that the muse hath pow’r 

To glance a sunbeam on the darkling hour? 

She, from the thorny rounds that hedge our way, 

Sweet as the linnet charms us with her lay, 

When drear the path of life before us lies, t+) 1 
Her fairy visions in perspective rise; 

And happy they whose leisure hours can find, 
The cheap, unenvied luxuries of mind. 





ODE TO PEACE. 


Daventer of God! that sits on high 
Amid the dances of the sky, 
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And guidest with thy gentle sway 
The planets on their tuneful way; 
Sweet peace! shall ne’er again 
The smile of thy most holy face, 
From thine ethereal dwelling-place, 
Rejoice the wretched weary race 
Of discord-breathing men? 
Too long, Oh gladness giving Queen! 
Thy tarrying in heaven vas been; 
‘Too long o’er this fair bleoming world 
The flag of blood has been unfuried, 
Polluting God’s pure day; 
Whilst, as each maddening people reels, 
War onward drives his sithed wheels, 
And at his horses’ bloody heels 
Shrick Murder and Dismay. 


Oft have I wept to hear the cry 
Of widow wailing bitterly; 
To see the parent’s silent tear 
For children fallen beneath the spear; 
And I have felt so sore 
The sense of human guilt and wo, 
That I, in Virtue’s passioned glow, P 
Have cursed (my soul was wounded so) 
The shape of man I bore! 
Then come from thy serene abode, 
Thou gladness-giving child of God! 
And cease the world’s ensanguin’d strife, 
And reconcile my soul to life; 
For much I long to see, 
Ere to the grave I down descend, 
Thy hand her blessed branch extend, 
And to the world’s remotest end 
Wave Love and Harmony! 
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